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Chronicle 


Home News.—The country followed, with a sympa- 
thetic interest, the beginning of a pleasant vacation in 
the Adirondacks by President and Mrs. Coolidge. Their 
lodge at Lake Osgood is called White 


The . . . . eC 
President’s Pine Camp, and it will be the seat ot 
Vacation the executive branch of the Government 


for the next two months. In keeping with the holiday 
spirit, some hilarity was aroused by the President's ex- 
ploit in catching a pike, in spite of gloomy prophecies of 
ill success and the somewhat unfavorable remarks made 
by the President some months ago about fishermen. Be- 
fore he left Washington, the President gave his last inter- 
view to the newspapermen, who reported him under the 
usual pseudonym of the “ White House Spokesman.” The 
statement which aroused the most interest was that in 
which the President declared one of the reasons for the 
success of the legislative session just closed was that Con- 
gress had undertaken to function as an independent 
branch of the Government, without too much subservi- 
ence on the President. Though it was misunderstood in 
some quarters, it is more than likely that the President 
was making a distinction between party responsibility and 
the constitutional divided responsibility of the Executive 
and Congress. From the former point of view, the ses- 
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sion was not a success for the President, as his party did 
not follow his lead on a number of questions, such as 
farm relief, railroad consolidation, radio licensing, Mus- 
cle Shoals and coal regulation. 


rs 


Canada.—Amid one of the wildest scenes ever wit- 
nessed in Parliament Sir Henry Drayton, leader of the 
Conservative Government in place of the recently ap- 
pointed Premier, Arthur Meighen, who 
could not sit in Commons till re-elected, 
adjourned the House immediately after 
the Government had been defeated on a non-confidence 
motion by a single vote. This vote, on which all the Pro- 
gressives but three joined the Liberals, was on the reso- 
lution of Mr.. James A. Robb, former Finance Minister, 
that the present Cabinet which Mr. Meighen had ap- 
pointed to function temporarily till the close of the ses- 
sion, illegally held office. It was the culmination of the 
efforts of ex-Premier King and the Liberals to block 
Government proceedings. Lord Byng, the retiring Gover- 
nor General, whose five-year term has expired, was 
severely criticized for having granted the Government’s 
request for the dissolution of Parliament after he had re- 
fused a similar request of the recent Liberal Government. 


Political 
Problems 


At the recent blessing of the new Shrine Church 
erected at Fort Ste. Marie in memory of the eight Jesuit 
martyrs slain by the Iroquois and beatified last year by 
Pius IX, a great number of pilgrims 
were present from all over the United 
States and Canada. His Eminence, Car- 
dinal O’Connell of Boston, officiated at the blessing and 
preached. After Mass two statues, one of Brebeuf and 
the other of Lalemant, two of the eight martyrs, were 
unveiled by the Hon. Charles McCrea, Minister of Mines, 
acting for the Provincial Government. The following 
day, the anniversary of the beatification, the Most Rev. 
Neil McNeil, Archbishop of Toronto, sang a Pontifical 
Mass at which Bishop Fallon of London preached. 
Present also were four other prelates and a great many 
clergy, many of whom had come direct from the Chi- 
cago Eucharistic Congress for the celebration. 


Tribute to 
Martyrs 


China.—The political situation remained hopelessly 
confused. Despite a meeting between Wu Pei-fu and 
Chang Tso-lin conditions in Pekin, contrary to expecta- 
tions, failed to clear up. The only out- 
come appeared to be that Chang ap- 
proved Wu’s desire to extend the mili- 
tary campaign against the Kuominchun. The belief is 
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growing that those who might organize a stable national 
government do not wish to do so. One source of trouble 
is that Mudken, Nanking, Hankow and Canton dispute 
the honor for the national capital with Pekin. Mean- 
while the Customs Conference is dying of inanition and 
unable to proceed because all the Chinese members ab- 
sent themselves. Shanghai is seething with political in- 
trigue. There were also signs of coming disturbances in 
Central China. 


Czechoslovakia—Bishop Darlington of Nashville 
recently performed the dedication of the First Methodist 
Church, located in the center of Prague, towards which 
Americans contributed 1,000,000 crowns. 


Ameri 
Methodist Twenty-eight ministers from the leading 
Propaganda Methodist churches of Czechoslovakia 


had pledged their presence for the ceremonies. Later 
the Bishop presented diplomas to the first graduates of the 
Methodist Seminary established in Prague four years ago 
by the American Methodist Episcopal Church South. The 
previous day the American delegation had also headed the 
Sokol groups. Representatives of these athletic societies 
came from the warious Slav countries for their interna- 
tional display. These societies are noted for their anti- 
Catholic bigotry. Apparently, however, a saner spirit is 
gaining ground in as far as it was decided that the no- 
torious Hus celebrations, which had formerly been turned 
into demonstrations against the Church, should this year 
be of a purely patriotic nature. This accords with the 
Catholic demands. 
According to the latest general Austrian census 
Greater Prague had in a population of 616,631, as many 
as 571,276 Catholics, or 92.64 per cent. The population 
Religious grew and now that Prague has become the 
Situation capital of Czechoslovakia it increases rap- 
in, Prague idly. But the number of Catholics has 
greatly decreased, the census of February 15, 1921, giving 
in a population of 676,657 only 395,119 or 58.39 per cent 
Catholics. Therefore in Greater Prague alone 176,157 
people left the Catholic Church since the establishment 
of the Republic. The greater portion apostatized to “no 
religious denomination.” Gradually smaller contingents 
joined the new Czechoslovakian National Church, and 
various Protestant denominations. Those who understand 
the situation say with full conviction that should there 
arise a new and violent anti-Catholic agitation, especially 
one disguised under specious national pretexts, the Cath- 
olic Church might suffer new and considerable losses in 
Greater Prague. According to accurate statistics and ex- 
planations published in 1923 the percentage of apostacies 
from the Catholic Church is not the same in all parts of 
the city; but, the greater the distance from the center of 
the city, the larger are the losses of the Church. Two 
reasons may be assigned for this woeful condition of af- 
fairs. The first must be sought in the poverty and lack of 
education of those living in the banlieue at relatively 
greater distances from the center of the city, and the 
second is the lack of enough conveniently situated 
churches. The parishes in the outskirts of the city are 

















unwieldy in size and at times are provided with inade- 
quate small chapels. In many thickly populated quarters 
there is no church at all to accommodate the ever increas- 
ing population. These disadvantages entail serious con- 
sequences. Since religious instruction in the schools is 
imparted by special priest catechists and not by the parish 
clergy, the children have practically no contact with the 
parish. The number of the parishioners who do not even 
know their parish priest is constantly increasing. They 
have no interest in parish life and entirely neglect their 
religious duties. If the necessary means are not soon ap- 
plied to remedy these conditions, the Church is almost 
sure to suffer further and severe losses. This is true 
especially of the outlying districts which threaten to 
become the prey of religious nihilism. 


France.—Finance Minister Caillaux experienced 
serious difficulties in formulating his plans for the re- 
organization of the tangled financial situation. The franc 


Caillaux reached new low levels when it declined 
Outlines to forty to the dollar, owing, it is be- 
Policies 


lieved, to organized political opposition 
in the Chamber and to the nervousness of public opinion. 
On July 4 the report of the expert committee on finance 
was published after it had been presented to M. Caillaux. 
This report, as was expected, favored ratification of the 
Mellon-Berenger debt settlement, made recommendations 
for the cessation of inflation, for balancing the budget and 
for Government economy. M. Caillaux appeared before 
the Deputies and gave a general outline of his policies. 
Though not agreeing with the terms of the American 
debt settlement, he urged the adoption of the Mellon- 
Berenger agreement to ensure American credits. He 
sponsored internal loans and the reorganization of the 
system of taxation, and asked that the Government be 
given power to proceed to the solution of the financial 
problem by use of decrees apart from the interference of 
the Parliament. This was the second time that such 
blanket powers had been requested in the Third Republic. 
Around this policy of non-interference, which would nul- 
lify political opposition, and the ratification of the debt 
agreement the Government drew up its last line of defense. 
No little embarrassment’ was caused the Government by 
the determination of 15,000 disabled veterans of the 
World War to march on July 14th in protest against the 
American debt settlement. 

An Associated Press dispatch announced that Abd-EI- 
Krim, who recently submitted to the French in Morocco 
as leader of the rebellious Riffians, is to be exiled to the 
Island of Madagasgar, according to the 
decision of the Franco-Spanish confer- 
ence. He will be treated honorably “ but 
without favors or hardships.” His aids and other mem- 
bers of his entourage will remain in Morocco under strict 
surveillance. 


Krim to Be 
Exiled 


Great Britain—The outstanding feature in the 
coal struggle was the unexpected halting of procedure in 
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the matter of the Government’s eight-hour bill in the 
House of Lords. It was announced by 
The Government Viscount Cecil and induced by the un- 
and the Mines . ; 
satisfactory terms proposed by mine 
owners in some of the districts. The Government’s move 
at once brought the districts at fault to time and the bill 
then had its final reading. Simultaneously after an all- 
night session a motion was carried in the Commons to 
continue the emergency measure regulations. One rea- 
son assigned for this was that the Government might be 
able to follow financial communications between Russia 
and British trades unions. While these developments 
took place on the Government’s part delegates to the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen, in conference, attacked their 
leaders. The outcome was an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence for Thomas, Cramp and the other leaders. 

For the first time since the War American feminist; 
joined their British sisters in a parade of woman suffra- 
gists in London on July 4. About 2,500 women marched. 
The demonstration was a protest against 
the proposed suffrage law which permits 
men to vote at the age of twenty-one but 
requires that women be thirty years old, and against the 
Lord’s refusal to seat peeresses in the upper House. 
Though some strong speeches were made in Hyde Park 
after the parade, American speakers had no place on the 
program. In general the militant spirit was lacking. 


Suffragette 
Protest 


Italy—The Government’s economic program was 
generally received sympathetically. In Rome before the 
nine-hour law went into effect many laborers voluntarily 
assumed its burdens. However the Lon- 
don press reported that in some sections 
Mussolini’s attempt to enforce the new 
law was being strongly resisted. Meanwhile the Fascist 
Government in an attempt to ward off all internal politica! 
strife decided to suspend indefinitely all provincial, com- 
munal and municipal elections. It hoped thus to concen- 
trate every bit of national energy on the struggle to im- 
prove the economic situation. 


Economic 


Program 
Progresses 


Mexico.—On July 3, the Mexican Government is- 
sued the long expected decree which will constitute the 
law giving effect to the anti-religious provisions of the 
Constitution. It follows, in its main out- 
lines, the famous “Laws of Reform” 
promulgated between 1859 and 1874 by 
Juarez and Tejada, provisional presidents. The new de- 
cree contains thirty-three articles and was signed two 
weeks before its publication by President Calles and Sec- 
retary of the Interior Tejada. A copyrighted dispatch to 
the New York Times reports that: 

Clause 1 rules that ministers of any creed must be of Mexican 


birth. . 

Under Clause 2, any person not of Mexican birth will be con- 
sidered guilty when he exercises his profession as a minister, in 
religious acts or in the administration of the Sacraments, or pub- 
licly pronounces doctrines or conducts a religious service in any 


Persecuting 
Laws 


form. 
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Clause 3 declares that education must be given in official 
schools and will be secular, the same as the primary, elementary 
and superior education that is given in private schools. The 
penalty for the violation of this clause is a fine of 500 pesos or 
arrest and not more than fifteen days in prison. In case of a 
second violation, the schools will be closed. 

Under Clause 4, no religious corporation or minister of any 
creed may establish or direct schools of primary instruction. 

Under Clause 5, primary schools owned by private citizens 
will be under official vigilance. 

Clause 6 declares that the State cannot permit any contract, 
agreement or compact to be effective which has for its object 
the loss or sacrifice of a man’s liberty on account of work or 
education or religious vows. The law in consequence will not 
permit the establishment of orders of monks of whatever de- 
nomination. 

Orders of monks are considered by the effects of this law re- 
ligious_ societies where the members live under religious rules, 
under promises or temporary or perpetual vows, and subject to 
one or more superiors, although the individuals have different or 
distinct residences. 

Religious orders, convents and monasteries now established 
will be dissolved by the authorities after the identification of 
those in charge as included in the law. 

Under Clause 7, a person who induces or urges minors to give 
up their life to religion by vow will be punished by arrest, and 
the major penalty, with a fine of the second class, even though 
they are relatives by blood. If persons of legal age are induced, 
there will be a penalty, arrest and a fine of the first grade. 

Clause 8 rules that an individual practising his religion, a 
minister or priest of any religious cult or creed, who through 
public statements or public writings, sermons ,etc., incites the 
public to refuse to acknowledge the political institutions or to 
disobey the laws will be punished by six years in jail and a fine 
of the second class. 

Clause 9 likewise deals with such direct or indirect incitation. 

Clause 10 rules that ministers cannot meet formally in public, 
together or in private, and in acts of religious propaganda criti- 
cize the fundamental law of the country or acts of the authori- 
ties of the Government. 

Under Clause 11, ministers cannot hold any political views. 
Any meeting will be broken up by force with arrests and cor- 
responding penalties. 

Clause 13 rules that publications and newspapers, either relig- 
ious or merely showing marked tendencies in favor of religions 
and religious creeds through titles or propaganda, may not com- 
ment on national political affairs nor inform readers of acts of 
the authorities of the country or on particulars related directly to 
the functioning of public institutions. 

Clause 14 establishes responsibility for such publications. 

Clause 15 strictly prohibits the formation of all classes of 
political organizations whose title has any word or any indica- 
tion that it is connected with religious ideas. 

Clause 16 forbids the holding of political meetings in churches. 
In this case the Federal authorities will order the definite clos- 
ing of the church. 

Under Clause 17 all religious acts must be celebrated within 
the churches that are authorized by law. 

Clause 18 rules that outside of the churches the ministers or 
other individuals of either sex may not wear particular clothing 
or badges, etc., which show their religious affiliation. 

Under Clause 19 the public has the right to denounce any 
violations of this law. 

Under Clause 21, religious orders of any creed may not 
possess, or have the power to acquire or administer, property or 
capital. 

Clause 22 rules that churches designed for worship are the 
property of the nation, represented by the Federal Government, 
which will determine the use of the property. Bishops’ palaces. 
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houses, seminaries, asylums, colleges, convents and buildings of 
any class which have been constructed or designed for religious 
acts of any creed or cult pass immediately into the direct pos- 
session of the nation, to be devoted to the exclusive services 
of the Federation or States. 

Clause 24 rules that municipal authorities who permit viola- 
tions of these clauses will be punished. 

Clause 28 holds that any municipal authority that permits the 
celebration of any religious act outside of a church will be 
punished. 

Clauses 29 to 33 have to do with duties of local authorities in 
enforcing these laws. Severe penalties, in heavy fines, and jail 
sentences ranging from one to six years, are provided for in- 
fractions of the articles of this decree. 

The law becomes effective on July 31, 1926, and a copy 
of it will be placed on all churches. Later, in answering 
attacks upon these laws, made in the name of public 
decency, Calles and his representative in New York both 


insisted that there is complete religious liberty in Mexico. 


Poland.—After a purported retirement to a sana- 
torium Marshal Pilsudski suddenly returned to assume 
full dictatorship. He was promptly nominated Chief of 
the War Council and made his triumphal 
entry into Belvedere Palace, the home 
of the former Polish Executives. He 
had previously prevented the occupancy of this mansion 
by the newly elected President, on the assumption that 
it was “unfit for a democratic Government.” His su- 
premacy appeared to be undisputed when at about the 
same time he summarily accepted the resignation of Gen- 
eral Joseph Haller and of Inspector General Psinski of 
the Army School. These two had been his most formid- 
able opponents. But events now took an unexpected 
turn when the Socialist Deputy, and fiery orator, Zaszyn- 
ski, headed the first public opposition against him in the 
Sejm. The military organ Armed Poland immediately 
featured an editorial which practically threatened phy- 
sical violence, advising the Deputies not to oppose the 
Government if they cared for their personal safety. But 
apparently the spell had been broken. Zaszynski declared 
that Marshal Pilsudski was surrounding himself with 
silence and preventing discussion of reforms. Marshal 
Pilsudski’s program of equality for the racial minorities 
seems also to have been ineffective, since severe attacks 
were recently made upon German citizens in Upper 
Silesia, and upon those Poles who preferred to send their 
children to German schools. A considerable economic de- 
terioration is claimed to be taking place in the same dis- 
trict. Marshal Pilsudski rode into power through So- 
cialist and other radical support, and the same elements 
are now turning against him. 


Pilsudski 
Meets with 
Opposition 


Rome.—In an address to the students of the Pio 
Latino Ecclesiastical College of South America Pope 
Pius voiced his vigorous protest against the religious per- 
secution which is disgracing Mexico. Ex- 
pressing his sorrow for the sad plight 
of Catholics in that country, the Holy 
Father reiterated his protest against the violation of the 


Catholic right to freedom of worship. In a circular 


Pope Pius 
and 
Mexico 
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letter subsequently sent to the representatives of the Holy 
See throughout the world the Pontiff writes: 

The Holy See continues its reserve on the grave news of the 
grievous treatment of the Church in Mexico, where under hypo- 
critical forms of pretended legality, those controlling the Goy- 
ernment of this unhappy nation are carrying out true and real 
persecution against the Catholic religion. 

Following an enumeration of some phases of the perse- 
cution the letter concludes with an expression of the earn- 
est desire of the Sovereign Pontiff that all the Faithful 
join with him in prayer for the cessation of the persecu- 
tion and the pardon of the guilty. This intention is to be 
added to the other aims of the Jubilee year. 


Rumania.—Stormy scenes were occasioned in 
Parliament by. the validation of the seats of Government 
Deputies elected in Bessarabia. As a result the with- 
drawal in a body of the native Bessara- 
bian deputies belonging to the peasant 
opposition appeared imminent. At the 
same time press reports from Bucharest stated that Ru- 
mania would open negotiations with Russia with a view 
to recognizing the Soviet Government. In return the 
Rumanian Government is planning to obtain promise from 
the latter that they will not make further efforts to re- 
trieve Bessarabia. 


Bessarabian 
Troubles 


Spain.—Primo de Rivera continued active against 
those who plotted to overthrow his Government. Most 
of those arrested were heavily fined, notably General 


Aftermath Weyler who was forced to pay the sum 
pow 9 of 100,000 pesetas, Count Romanones 
Government 500,000, General Aguilera, 200,000 and 


Dr. Maranon, 100,000. It was stated that the money ob- 
tained would be applied to education and public charities. 
While de Rivera thus proceeded against the local plotters 
two of those arrested in Paris in connection with the pro- 
posed assassination of the King were brought to bar. In 
defense they pleaded that they did not intend harm to 
His Majesty but merely to kidnap him, give out that he 
was dead and then proceed to Bilbao and start a revolu- 
tion. It seems evident that the King was fully aware 
weeks ago of the plot but refused to cancel his trip to 
London. At the British capital he and his Queen 
have been royally entertained. However the Govern- 
ment did not neglect the utmost precautions for his pro- 
tection. 





Next week’s issue will offer a program of a 
great variety of subjects, among which are the 
following : 

“A Chinese Student Goes Tramping ” 
Arthur A. Young. 

“Lay Friars” by Donald Attwater. 

“Criminals, Psychologists and Suggestion ” 
by Dr. James J. Walsh. 

“The Division of Earnings,” by 
Shortall. 


by 


Robert E. 
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The President on Religion and Liberty 


N what has been called the most notable utterance of 
I his administration President Coolidge, on July 5 at 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition at Philadelphia, read the 
country a strong lesson in fundamental truths. Mr. Cool- 
idge is no pragmatist; he believes in the immutable char- 
acter of truth, and his challenge to the peculiarly Amer- 
ican heresy of Pragmatism was direct and forceful. “ If 
all men are created equal,” he said, “ that is final. If they 
are endowed with inalienable rights, that is final. If Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, that is final. No advance, no progress can 
be made beyond these propositions.” No doubt his ex- 
periences of the last few years have taught him that no 
more dangerous dissolvent of liberty could be fourfd 
than in the fatal doctrine that truths change with ages and 
circumstances and peoples, a favorite doctrine, by the 
way, in our universities, and the cause of nearly all our 
troubles in public and private life. 

But more than that is in store for those who read his 
speech. If the President gave more than their propor- 
tionate due to certain New England divines for their part 
in fashioning our ideas of liberty and equality, much can 
be forgiven one who reasserts a truth which the Prot- 
estant Reformation did much to overthrow in people’s 
minds: the intimate connection of religion with public 
life. The disastrous notion that religion, that is, worship 
and obedience given to God, is a purely private affair, 
and has nothing to do with a man in his public or busi- 
ness capacity, has had more to do with the evils of the 
country than any other one thing. It is welf that the 
President exclaims against this divorce, and recalls us 
to the basic principles of Christianity. 

Still another lesson was read by Mr. Coolidge. There 
is much confusion in people’s minds about Divine rights. 
And yet when the Pope recently spoke to the world of 
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Christ as the King of human society he preached the 
very same doctrine taught by the President on July 5. 
The immediate source of authority in a state is the peo- 
ple, as the Declaration and the medieval Catholic 
philosophers taught, and the people transmits true sov- 
ereignty to its lawful rulers. But the people directly, and 
the ruler through the people, receive their authority 
from God. The President quotes old John Wise: “ De- 
mocracy is Christ’s government,” and adds: “ The uliti- 
mate sanction of law rests on the righteous authority of 
the Almighty.” 

Here is the perfect synthesis of life with religion. “ Lib- 
erals”” and free-thinkers will politely sneer. Learned pro- 
fessors with alien philosophies imported from abroad will 
disagree. But the immutable truth will endure: Christ 
is the King of society, and the only solution of the prob- 
lem of law-enforcement lies in bringing back the coun- 
try to obedience to Him and His law. It is fatally true 
that disobedience to Christ’s law has only one result, loss 
of liberty and happiness, in public and in private life. 
The President sees this well. He says: 


In its main features the Declaration of Independence is a 
great spiritual document. It is a declaration not of material 
but of spiritual conceptions. Equality, liberty, popular sov- 
ereignty, the rights of man—these are not elements which* 
we can see or touch. They are ideals. They have their source 
and their roots in religious convictions. They belong to the 
unseen world. Unless the faith of the American people in 
these religious convictions is to endure, the principles of our 
Declaration will perish. We cannot continue to enjoy the 
result if we neglect and abandon the cause. 

From his lofty position the President will be heard 
through the length and breadth of the land. May his 


words be well learned and heeded! 


The Hypocrisy of Calles 


HE Government of Mexico has added hypocrisy to 
its other offenses against decency and the common 
humanities. Usually clever enough in knowing just what 
to tell the people of the United States and what not to 
tell them, it is just possible that it has at last stepped 
beyond the limit of what they will tolerate. Consider the 
course of events. It published its persecuting laws against 
Catholics on the morrow of the Eucharistic Congress 
when the whole country had paid tribute to the spiritual- 
izing influence of the Church and its Sacraments, It pub- 
lished them on the Fourth of July, when the country 
was celebrating the sesquicentenary of the establishment 
on this continent of freedom and of certain inalienable 
rights of man. (On the other hand, it published them 
the day after it had announced the payment of the first 
instalment of the interest due to certain American bank- 
ers.) The reply of the Pope appeared the day after the 
laws were promulgated. It was an appeal to the whole 
world to use the weapon of prayer to defeat what has 
been described as the most outrageously intolerant relig- 
ious persecution that has raged in modern times. 
It was on July 7 that the Mexican Government took 
refuge in hypocrisy. Interpreted, its statement ran thus. 
Church and State are separated, except that the Church 
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is joined by the yoke of subjection to the State. There heaven, with the very, potent weapons of prayer and 
is freedom of the press, except for religious publications, fasting. The feast of St. Peter-in-chains is the day on 
and for any criticism of acts of the State. There is no which this peaceful invasion of Mexico is to begin, to ) 
persecution ; the Government is merely nobly endeavoring liberate from their chains the weeping victims of tyranny O 
to free Religious, men and women, from the galling yoke and injustice. a 
of their vows, which they freely took, and from which To those who look on the Papacy as a standing men- o! 
they can be freely released. There is no confiscation of ace to the peace and freedom of peoples, it doubtless came d 
property ; the Government is merely returning to the peo- as a surprise that when the challenge was flung down to w 
ple (the politicians) what the people freely gave to the it by the Mexican Government, the Church answered by p 
Church for religious purposes. Moreover, the Mexican the promise of a prayer, not the threat of political action. 
Government tells its democratic brethren of the north But Governments have before this felt the mighty force ‘ 
that its whole aim in all this is to keep the Catholic of that promise. Before this dictators and tyrants have 4 
Church out of “ politics,” which word happens to mean, put forth their hands to overturn the ark of the covenant, ‘ 
in this instance, the constitutional attempt by Mexican and have had them stricken impotent to their sides. And ‘ 
citizens to regain rights which have been ruthlessly what Napoleon could not do to the Holy Father himself, ‘ 
stripped from them. The fact that the Mexican constitu- a little local tyrant is not going to accomplish on the chil- 
tion takes all rights of citizenship away from priests only dren of Pius VII’s successor, Pius XI. And the Church 
aggravates the offense. Then, in one involuntary gleam whose Founder refused to call seven legions of angels ( 
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of honesty, the same statement admits that while the 
new laws concern all religions, Catholic and Protestant, 
it is the Catholics who will feel the brunt of them; but 
it does not say that they will be at all applied to Prot- 
estants. Calles evidently felt this would win him a meas- 
ure of sympathy from some people of his own brand of 
intolerance in this country. And he evidently feels so 
contemptuous of the influence of Catholics in this coun- 
try as to be able to flout it any way he chooses. 

But it happens that this country is just now emerging 
into a decided reaction against the hypocrisy of poli- 
ticians, after a sufficiently long period of patient endur- 
ance of it. Farm relief in election promises and inaction 
in the Senate, is one example. Dry fervor in speech and 
wet action in practice is another. Though Calles speaks 
another language, it is more than likely that in our new 
enlightenment, we, remembering him as a typical though 
particularly unscrupulous politician, may at last under- 
stand aright his lofty professions of democratic principles. 
But the puzzle of our own Government’s official associ- 
ation with such a fellow, through recognition, remains as 
deep a puzzle as ever it was. 


“St. Peter-in-Chains” 


| & letting the suffering people of Mexico know of his 
fatherly sympathy for them in their day of tribula- 
tion, the Pope has incidentally given the watching world 
an object lesson in the true nature of the body of which 
he is the ruler. Here is a country which maltreats his 
subjects in every way, casts them into prison, sends them 
into exile, steals their property, and reviles and calumni- 
ates them, If this happened to any great power in the 
world, the ordinary course from now on could be pre- 
dicted with a certainty. Diplomatic representations would 
come first, followed by ultimatums, mobilization, block- 
ade, bombardments, and finally invasion, with a victorious 
army dictating justice in the defeated capital. What does 
the Pope do? He makes his representations, but to the 
consciences of the world. He mobilizes his armies, but 
they are armies of men and women and little children, 
on their knees, praying. He bombards, not Mexico, but 





to His defense, relies on the same weapons as He did, 
prayer and confidence in the watching care of a provi- 
dent Father in heaven. Moreover, as even a non-Catholic 
has seen so well, the Church can afford to wait. Many 
Governments will come and go in Mexico, and. the Church 
will still be exercising its spiritual mission in that coun- 
try in spite of all. 


Runic Inscriptions and Nordic Intolerance 


HE country has recently been treated to the often- 

recurring comedy of the discovery of the Norse- 
men’s relics, in this instance near Spokane, Wash., fol- 
lowed by the immediate and crushing denial of their 
authenticity by the weary experts at the Smithsonian and 
Harvard. The history of the many acts and scenes of 
this comedy, as played in the last fifty years, would make 
a large volume. The clippings of its more recent phases 
fill fat envelopes in well-kept reference libraries of our 
larger newspapers. Not so long ago, a peculiarly ag- 
gravating specimen of the thing covered several pages of 
a reputable medical journal of one of the middle western 
States. 

It is, unfortunately, one of those cases, like evolution, 
where sound scientific instinct finds itself in company 
with all sorts of less worthy motives, and where sincere 
scholars, anxious only for the truth, must beware lest 
they be made the tools for propaganda of one kind or 
other. It would certainly be a welcome contribution to 
historical science if the extent of Norse explorations of 
this country could be established beyond doubt. But there 
are some people, not scientists surely, who can never for- 
get that Columbus was probably not a Nordic, and worse, 
certainly a Catholic. Leif Ericson is, to them, by far pre- 
ferable as the discoverer of America than Columbus, a 
Mediterranean and a Catholic. Here is an explorer be- 
hind whom all good Kluxers can unite without misgiving. 
When they finally discover, as probably they will even- 
tually; that Leif Ericson was also a good Catholic, it is 
painful to imagine what will happen. One result may be 
that not so many Runic inscriptions will be found around 
the country. 
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All the Good Young Men 


M UCH is being said and written now-a-days about 
the revolt of youth especially against the churches. 
Our young people are being roundly accused from pulpit 
and university platform of a want of interest in the things 
of the*soul. and of casting aside the traditional religious 
dogmas and practices of their fathers. And on the 
whole the religious outlook for American manhood is 
painted in any but rosy. colors. 

Whatever be the justice of the complaint, and no one 
can deny that it has some foundation in fact, there would 
seem to be plenty of reason for optimism when one 
views the attitude of our Catholic youth. True, there 
are deserters in the ranks and others who are indifferent 
and very many more who are frail and weak and falter- 
ing when it comes to the practice of their principles. But 
withal the Faith is strong and ideals are high. The 200,- 
000 men in the Chicago stadium proved this; the numer- 
ous enthusiastic young people attending the Students’ 
Mission Crusade at Dayton proved it. 

Rightly then may the Catholic Church be optimistic 
about the future. Her young ne’er-do-wells are some- 
times stressed in the daily papers: her daily communi- 
cants, her annual retreatants are usually ignored. It is 
the old story of virtue making no news appeal. Some- 
times however the beauty of soul of these young people 
with their lofty ambitions and noble purposes does come 
out into the lime-light. One had but to meet our young 
men at the Congress to gauge their enthusiasm for the 
Faith and their overbubbling zeal for the cause of God 
if only an outlet for its exercise were afforded them. 


A Vacation Suggestion 


IDSUMMER marks the height of the vacation 

period. Fatigued after the year’s monotonous 
drudge those who are able seek new environment in the 
hope that diversion and change will release them from 
their worries and stimulate anew their mental and bodily 
energies. Unfortunately, vacation proves for many the 
most strenuous season of the year, for while it has its 
thrills, they are usually followed by ennui and not in- 
frequently the vacationist finds himself at the end of 
summer worn out and dissatisfied. Generally speaking 
the reason of this is that what the nervous system most 
demands after the year’s labors is rest and quiet, but 
modern American life has little use for what is restful 
and our recreations are taken at the same high rate of 
speed which characterizes our work. 

As part. of the annual vacation plan of her priests and 
Brothers and Sisters the Church with characteristic pru- 
dence invites them to some days of spiritual retreat or 
recollection. As an antidote for the modern disease of 
high velocity, constant unrest and perpetual stress, of 
which even they are the victims, she offers them a spiritual 
tonic which is as much a refreshment for the nervous 
system as it is an external grace to the soul. 

Of recent years she has extended the opportunity to 
enjoy this same advantage to the laity through the estab- 
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lishment, in the vicinity of practically all our large Catho- 
lic centers, of retreat houses where for a few days men 
may retire from the stress of the world to enjoy quiet 
communion with God and their souls amid the most re- 
freshing of companionships. It is a pity that many of 
our Catholic people are ignorant of or indifferent to the 
significance and blessings of a retreat. 

From the natural angle a retreat is a time of peace and 
quiet, of calm -and tranquillity, essentially restful. There 
is nothing rapid about a retreat and for a few days the 
current of commercial and domestic stress is switched 
off. From the supernatural angle it is much more. To 
say nothing of the spiritual comfort and consolation in- 
variably derived from it and the satisfaction that comes 
from the consciousness of having achieved something 
really worth while even during one’s holiday, experience 
has taught its tremendous spiritual and moral value to 
thousands of practical-minded business and working men 
who have yielded themselves to its influence. One re- 
turns from a retreat with new principles of life to guide 
him, with a new realization of life’s responsibilities, with 
the mind enlightened, the will strengthened, the heart 
inspired. In fact so big and broad and grand is a re- 
treat that its effects are not easily described; it must be 
personally experienced to be appreciated and the Catho- 
lic laymen who has the leisure’and omits a retreat is 
missing the best possible summer vacation. 


At the Educational Convention 
S was anticipated, the attendance at the twenty-third 
convention of the Catholic Educational Convention 
did not equal that of some former gatherings. Yet no 
section of the United States was without its representa- 
tives, and it is said that no other convention registered 
delegates from as many Catholic colleges for men. 

This is encouraging in the extreme. We have made 
gigantic strides in every department of education within 
the last two decades, but Catholic educators are far from 
the thought that nothing remains to be done. On the con- 
trary, they realize the magnitude of the task to which 
they must now address themselves. They are not willing, 
merely, but most anxious, to face all difficulties squarely, 
and through study and mutual conference to solve them. 
This attitude was made obvious by the debates, in which 
the utmost liberty was accorded, at the sectional meet- 
ings. We may differ as to methods, and it is well that 
all wooden standardizations be avoided. Education is too 
vital to be enclosed in a frame or controlled by a formula. 
But in all that pertains to the Faith and to the power 
of the Church, from which no school may be divorced, we 
are, of course ,absolutely united. In this respect there 
are no divisions among us. In minor points there will 
be differences, but nowhere will there be found among 
us doctrinal aberrations. As long as we remember: the 
golden rule of St. Augustine which imposes unity in mat- 
ters of Faith, liberty in matters that are dubious, and in 
all things charity, we cannot have too much debate, or too 
wide an opportunity to subject our plans and theories to 
the test of incisive criticism. 
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Soviet Russia Adopting Capitalism 






Wittiam H. Scuerrvey, Ph.D. 


“NHE theories of Karl Marx have latterly lost much 
of their prestige in Russia. After conclusive trials, 
his fallacies are becoming apparent even to some 

disillusioned champions of Communism. During the first 
years of its application the Bolshevist’ leaders asserted 
that Marx’s doctrine failed to meet expectations owing 
tc such obstacles as domestic chaos, lack of capital, hos- 
tility of the middle class, poor crops, and the boycott of 
Soviet Russia by other countries. But as time passed, 
those arguments lost their virtue. Triumphant Bolshevism 
crushed political revolts, making short shift of the bour- 
geoisie ; good harvests returned ; the public finances gradu- 
ally revived, and most foreign countries recognized the 
Soviet régime. Despite those favorable developments, 
the predicted prosperity has not materialized. 

Moreover, Russia owes her relative economic recovery 
chiefly to her partial abandonment of the Marxian creed. 
And today such Bolshevist leaders as Staline, Kouybis- 
chef, Rykof, Djerzinsky, realize that the receding move- 
ment which Lenin himself started must be accelerated if 
they would avoid complete discredit. In short, their 
only rational way out of the present situation is to hasten 
the expropriation of the State from industrial enterprises 
by reviving private capital before the evils of collectivism 
cause an irreparable reaction. 

Such is the significance of the “neo nep,” or new 
economic policy, which the Soviet Government adopted at 
the end of April. As Lenin saw the necessity of turning 
over the land to private ownership, so his successors now 


‘ 


seek to bring about gradually a similar transfer of owner- 
ship in the industrial field. 

Russia’s present economic crisis should be largely at- 
tributed to the conflict between two antagonistic systems, 
the one Socialist and industrial, the other capitalist and 
agricultural. The former is based on government opera- 
tion of industrial enterprises; the latter on private owner- 
ship of land. The capitalist system owes its origin to 
Lenin, who under the stress of circumstances abolished 
the requisition of farm products. Thanks to support from 
a considerable portion of the urban population, it has 
evidenced far more vigor than the Socialist organism. 

Nor is the latter likely to attain a higher efficiency. 
Due to its inherent vices, the Socialist system can_ meet 
neither the growing demands of the private consumer nor 
the expanding requirements of the country. Consequently, 
as the defects of government monopolies develop, reveal- 
ing their parasitic shortcomings, the Russians perceive the 
futility of expecting prosperity from a nationalization of 
industry. 

As a matter of fact industrial nationalization has cre- 
ated in Russia a privileged caste, many of whom “ conduct 


themselves in the factories like hogs in a vegetable garden,” 


to quote Mr. Staline, the Secretary General of the Bolshe- 
vist party. The nationalized system develops bureaucratic 
habits. Protected by political influence, such faults as 
irresponsibility, incompetence and lack of initiative find 
in it a safe shelter. All depend upon the State for every- 
thing. And all deem it legitimate to gouge the collectivity. 
Accordingly, if the Russian Government attempts to curb 
idleness, which millions of its so-called workers today 
regard as their birthright, they resist. 

Now, as Henry Rollin has said, a prosperous country 
can indulge for a time in the luxury of industrial monopo- 
lies without disastrous consequences. But a disorganized 
country, like Russia, seeking to recover its place in the 
sun, cannot long bear the disadvantages of such a general- 
ized parasitic system. 

These facts were admitted by Mr. Staline in his ad- 
dress at Leningrad on April 13. Considering the extra- 
vagance and mismanagement that characterize Russia’s 
industry and commerce, he pointed out the necessity of 
sweeping reforms. Said the Secretary General: “It is 
indispensable to simplify, reduce the cost of production 
and renovate our national enterprises. The inflation of 
their personnel and the scandalous voracity of their ad- 
ministrators are notorious.” Mr. Staline denounced also 
the shirking, negligence, thefts and other abuses prac- 
tised in Russia’s socialized industries. Hence the neces- 
sity of discipline and of suppressing voluntary unem- 
ployment. 

At the April session of the Central Economic Council 
in Moscow, Mr. Kouybischef stressed the ruinous un- 
productive expenses of Russia’s nationalized industries, 
which eat up millions of rubles contributed by honest toil, 
inaking exportation unprofitable. For the year 1924-1925, 
he showed, their “supplementary ” wages amounted to 
33 per cent of the total. And on the same occasion Mr. 
Djerzinsky, president of the Economic Council, declared 
that, compared with the imperial regime, it costs Soviet 
Russia nearly twice as much labor to manufacture a given 

article. Thus he urged his colleagues to adopt capitalist 
methods. He saw no other way to weed out parasites, 
establish discipline, and reduce cost of production. It 
took courage for a Bolshevist leader to make those 
humiliating confessions. But, in the words of Zinovief, 
‘illusions are dangerous, especially to revolutionists.” 

Evidenly the eloquent arguments of the Bolshevist of- 
ficials in favor of capitalist methods are no mere academic 
utterances designed to appease the disgruntled champions 
of private production. The fact that the hardshell Bolshe- 
viki see fit to enlighten the masses regarding the evils of 
rationalized industry shows the necessity of granting to 
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consumers and. taxpayers the concessions they demand. 
As soon as public opinion can be prepared for the transi- 
tion, Lenin’s successors doubtless intend to make far- 
reaching changes in the decrees that established the nation- 
alization of industry. 

The first step is to win the workmen, no easy matter 
for good reasons. For will not a return to “ capitalism ” 
eliminate shirkers, abolish various “ indemnities” and 
probably require longer hours? With regard to wages, 
the Government insists upon reductions, despite the rising 
cost of living. Further, it purposes to discontinue sup- 
plementary pay and indemnities for lodging and fuel. 
Similarly it plans to reduce the State’s contribution to 
workmen’s insurance. Nor shall the “ fake” unemployed 
remain on the payrolls. 

Distasteful as it will be to give up for a “ capitalistic 
boss ” an indulgent and provident employer like the State, 
millions of Russians see clearly that the present system 
profits only parasites and favored functionaries. Has not 
the high cost of nationalized production caused to spring 
up in almost every village artisans who, notwithstanding 
their poor equipment, make scores of articles with which 
they undersell the government factories ? 

The facts we have mentioned account for the favor 
with which the Bolshevist regime today views private in- 
dustrial enterprises. Step by step, indeed, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is receding from its uncompromising position. 
What a change has come about since Bolshevist Russia re- 
luctantly granted to foreign capital its first concession! 
At present such agreements have multiplied and their num- 
ber seems destined to grow rapidly in the next few years. 

Infinitely more important, of course, are the industrial 
concessions to the native citizens. Recent decrees have 
not only removed many of the restrictions that formerly 
hampered private industrv; they have made it possible to 
lease industrial property on better terms. And some pre- 
dict that before the end of next year the Soviets will per- 
mit the regular purchase of real estate. 

It is surely time that Russia should awaken to the reali- 
ties of economic principles. Even though a large per- 
centage of her former Marxists still are not cured of their 
utopian dreaming, the costly experiments of the last eight 
years have probably enlightened a majority. The Moscow 
Industrial and Commercial Gazette for April 1 contained 
these significant words: “A nation that spends and con- 
sumes more than it produces is a retrograde nation. 

Only a production exceeding consumption assures pro- 
gress, social, political and economic.” 

One could scarcely conceive of a more orthodox “ capi- 
talist’’ doctrine. But is Soviet Russia practising those 
precepts? Nothing evidences such progress. Both the 
absence of surplus products at home and her adverse for- 
eign trade balance for last year seem to indicate that she 
is consuming beyond her production. Nor are her sav- 
ings apparent. The specie backing, which in 1924 covered 
45.8 per cent of the national currency, has declined to 17 
per cent, the legal minimum being 25. And along with a 
corresponding depreciation of the currency, the interior 
debt grew 50 per cent in 1925, all in spite of the fact that 
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the Soviet Government has thus far repudiated Russia's 
foreign debts, amounting to some $7,000,000,000. 

True, the current budget shows an expansion of 75 
per cent as compared with last year. But that is no proof 
of progress, if such revenues are to be squandered upon 
parasites and unprofitable industrial enterprises. Rather 
will the higher levies only exasperate the taxpayer. This 
seems the more likely since the new receipts are expected 
principally from indirect taxation, a policy which most 
other governments frown upon today. 

At the April session of the Supreme Council, Mr. 
Rykof, its president, asserted that /Russia’s industrial 
production had attained 95 per cent of the pre-War out- 
put, and that of agriculture 91 per cent, figures difficult 
to reconcile with other testimony. For, according to all 
who have traveled in Russia, the country’s industrial 
stocks are seriously deficient, well-to-do people often being — 
unable to supply their needs: Even though Mr. Rykof’s 
assertions be true, they reflect little credit upon the present 
regime. This was implied at the same session by Mr. 
Kalinine, President of the Union of Soviet Republics. 
“ Our higher industrial production,’ he declared, “is due 
to the fact that we have latterly reopened former fac- 
tories which were equipped.” 

Briefly, then, despite an adverse trade balance for the 
period from October, 1924, to March of this year, Russia 
has increased her industrial.output. But this was accom- 
plished primarily by reopening former. factories, through 
an extension of private industry, and by adopting the 
methods of “capitalism.” More than that, considering 
the superior efficiency of those methods and of private 
industry as compared with the nationalized, the Bolshevist 
Government perceives the folly of persisting in its earlier 
hostility to private capital. 

Hence its inclination to make to private industry con- 
cessions latterly deemed impossible. Especially significant 
are the recent tributes to the systems of private capital 
from eminent Russian disciples of Karl Marx. Thus, 
wheras in England the trade unions, incited by the pro- 


_tagonists of industrial nationalization, oppose the adapta- 


tion of wages to conditions of production, the Soviet offi- 
cials are carrying on a vigorous campaign designed to im- 
pose upon Russian workmen discipline, lower wages and, 
eventually, private operation of industry. 


GULLS 


I saw the gray gulls flying 
Away to the singing sea, 

As the day in the dusk was dying 
On the wings of all mystery. 


Sadly I watched their going 
And softly the shadows fell, 
Then over the waters flowing 
Came the sound of a ghostly bell. 


And I knew that the gulls were winging 
Away to the trackless sea 
To the soul of a sailor singing 
The song of eternity. 
Epcar Daniet Kramer, 
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Louisville’s Educational Convention 


WituraM I. Lonercan, S.J. 

N the spirit. of generous hospitaJity typical of the 

Southland and particularly of Kentucky, the Right Rev. 
John A. Floersh, Bishop of Louisville, on the evening 
of June 28, welcomed to his episcopal city the delegates 
of the Twenty-third Annual Convention of the Catholic 
Educational Association, During the days that followed, 
his clergy and people by countless practical courtesies and 
kindnessess proved that they were as one with their 
Bishop in his welcome. It was evidence, if evidence were 
needed, that the work for Catholicism of a Flaget, a David, 
a Kenrick, a Spalding, a Nerinckx, has not been in vain 
and that the people of Louisville, even its non-Catholics, 
were in hearty accord with the convention and its work 
and the ideals for which it stood. 

Three general meetings were held during the days of 
the convention, the significant feature in each being the 
papers read. At the initial meeting the Right Rev. John 
B. Peterson was the speaker. The burden of Mgr. Peter- 
son’s paper was a warning against the danger of seculari- 
zation in our Catholic schools, by which he understood 
an aping of State institutions often with a decided loss 
to Catholic principles and practices. The basis of his 
thesis was those portions of the recent encyclical of the 
Holy Father on the Kingdom of Christ, wherein the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff stressed the dangers of secularization, 
which, as the distinguished President of Boston’s Semin- 
ary noted, was not confined to the subject-matter with 
which the Pope was dealing but equally applicable to 
the problem of Catholic education. 

The Hon. Matthew O’Doherty of Louisville was the 
speaker at the second general meeting and he delivered 
a very instructive address on “ The Right of the Parent 
to Control the Education of the Child as Guaranteed by 
the Laws of Kentucky.” Backward as the South is popu- 
larly considered in matters of education, it is to the credit 
of Kentucky, remarked Judge O’Doherty, that years ago 
its statesmen were wise enough to sense the importance 
of fundamental parental rights in the matter of the educa- 
tion of their children, cutting off forever any possibility 
of such legislation as was attempted in Oregon and else- 
where, by the clear and bold constitutional provision that 
no one shall “be compelled to send his child to any 
school to which he may be conscientiously opposed.” Not 
unlikely it is to this clarity of educational principles that 
one must attribute the large number of private and es- 
pecially Catholic institutions of learning which its earliest 
care established in its zeal for education and which have 
continued to prosper and flourish until now. In fact the 
Diocese of Louisville alone is the proud possessor of 
the mother-houses of six religious communities for nuns 
having a total membership of 3,148 Sisters, teaching 349 
schools throughout the United States and abroad, to say 
nothing of the educational work being accomplished by 
the monks of La Trappe, the Resurrectionist Fathers 
and the Xaverian Brothers, the last of whom resuscitated 
some years ago the defunct historic College of Saint 





Joseph at Bardstown, the first Catholic college opened 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

At the closing general session the Rev. Paul L. Blakely, 
S.J., of the staff of America, read a very timely papet 
on “What is Catholic Education?” Approaching his 
subject by forceful quotations from various pontifical and 
episcopal documents he deduced from the Syllabus of 
Pius IX that there is a right and wrong system of edu- 
cation, and from the instructions of Propaganda to the 
Bishops of North America and the decrees of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore that to expel the authority 
of the Church from education is an act contrary to the 
natural and Divine law and that it is the office of the 
Church, received from Christ, to teach Catholic youth. 
Clearly and emphatically he differentiated Catholic educa- 
tion from training in Catholicism insisting, against an 
insidious and common error of our day, that the former 
is not merely the teaching of secular branches plus in- 
struction in religion and morality. Defining a Catholic 
education Father Blakely stated: 

According to the letter of Pius IX to the Bishops of Ireland 
and the sound traditions of the Catholic Church, it is one in 
which “our Divine religion will be the soul of the entire aca- 
demic education”; in which “all branches of science expand in 
the closest alliance with religion” and “all types of study (are) 
enlightened by the bright rays of Catholic truth”; from which 
“all errors and all novelties from secular sources are repelled 
and cast out,” by professors, approved by the religious and 
moral integrity of their lives who “have nothing more at heart 
than to fashion with care the minds of young men to the 
practice of religion, to uprightness of conduct and all virtuous 
dealing, and to train them zealously in letters and sciences” 
- . Briefly, a Catholic school is a school conducted under 
Catholic auspices, having in view the development of men and 
women whose cultural training and philosophy of life and actual 
living, allowance being made for human frailty, will be colored 
and permeated by Catholic principles and practice . . . In other 
words, it is a school whose policy, theoretical and practical, is 
builded upon and grounded in the bed-rock principles of Catho- 
lic philosophy, Catholic theology and Catholic pedagogy. In all 
its courses, cultural and scientific, those principles will be postu- 
lated; in some of them they will be formally and explicitly 
taught. 

But though it was in the three general sessions of the 
convention that its high notes were struck its more prac- 
tical work was done in the various sectional meetings, 
twenty-eight of which were held. All were largely at- 
tended and characterized by a spirit of enthusiastic in- 
terest. The papers read and the discussions that followed 
were pointed, instructive and practical. While all of them 
stressed the scientific and pedagogical side of education, 
particular emphasis was placed by most of the speakers 
on the religious, moral and cultural features of Catholic 
education and on the danger for Catholics of education 
under any but Catholic auspices. All this was happily 
summed up in a statement of principles adopted before 
the convention adjourned. 

We reaffirm our devotion to the cause of education. We re- 
call that at this time 2,000,000 youths are receiving training in 
our schools, academies, colleges and universities, It has been 
the traditional course of the Church to foster learning. Indeed 
without the constant labors of the clergy and the patient in- 
dustry of the monasteries, the lamp of learning must have been 
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extinguished. amid the conflicts of the centuries and Europe must 
have lapsed into a dark night of ignorance. Civilization owes its 
existence to the enlightening efforts of the Church. 

The conducting of Catholic colleges and universities is a func- 
tion proper to the Church and in keeping with her mission of 
safeguarding Christian faith and morals. 

According to the spirit and law of the Church, every Catholic 
pupil should be educated in a Catholic school, amid Catholic sur- 
roundings and environment, and this principle applies to college 
and university students as well as to those in primary and sec- 
ondary schools. y 

The Association recognizes among the important principles of 
education that education is an end in itself, as perfecting the 
intelligence and the heart of man, entirely apart from any value 
which may attach to it as furthering the material advancement 
of the individual in practical life. 


In accord with these principles the Department of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Association passed, 
without a dissenting voice, the following resolutions: 


Resolved: that by a Catholic education is understood not merely 
the inclusion of religious courses in the curricula but such teach- 
ing even of secular branches as involves the recognition of the 
unchangeable principles of Catholic philosophy, theology and 
pedagogy. , 

Resolved: that education in non-Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities can in no way supply or substitute for the religious and 
moral education provided in our Catholic schools; that attend- 
ance at such places is not at all desirable but at most, in certain 
circumstances, tolerated, subject to the conditions laid down by 
the Holy See and the local Ordinary. 

Resolved: that accordingly all encouragement of attendance 
of Catholics at non-Catholic colleges and universities, is dis- 
countenanced, nor is the fact that provision is made for the 
safeguarding of the faith and morals of students presumably in 
necessary attendance in such institutions, to be interpreted as a 
surrender of the Church’s policy and tradition in the matter of 
higher education or used as a means of diverting Catholic stu- 
dents and Catholic resources from our Catholic colleges and 
universities to such institutions. 

Resolved: that for the promotion and development of Catholic 
higher education our colleges and universities endeavor always 
to attain and to maintain the best intellectual and scholastic as 
well as religious standards, and our laity of means be urged to 
make our Catholic colleges and universities the beneficiaries of 
their generosity, and our Catholic students and their parents be 
opportunely instructed in the spirit and law of the Church, re- 
garding education divorced from religion and morality, and at- 
tendance at non-Catholic colleges. 


From these documents one may readily infer what was 
accomplished by the Louisville meeting. In addition, 
those who were present will doubtless affirm that per- 
sonally they were much benefited by the three-days’ con- 
tact and exchange of ideas with their co-workers in the 
great cause of Catholic education. Pedagogical difficulties 
were thus solved; new light thrown on old problems; 
ideals strengthened. Fortified and encouraged in their 
work the delegates will carry the light and the strength 
gained at Louisville to their fellow laborers at home and 
thus the whole Catholic educational system will have been 
broadened in outlook, improved in standards and elevated 
in tone. As Bishop Shahan, the President of the Associ- 
ation, remarked in the opening meeting the organization 
has no legislative authority but in its years of existence 
it has quietly and unobtrusively but effectively raised the 
standards and ideals of our Catholic educational system. 
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To this distinguished prelate and his zealous collaborator, 
Bishop Francis W. Howard, of Covington, Secretary- 
General of the Association, is due in great measure the 
success of this as of previous conventions. 


Summer on Lake Como 
JosepH F. WicKHAM 


[‘ is the hour of peace on lovely Como. It is not sun- 
down, not night, but the little hour between that re- 
members the kisses of the last gold ray, that welcomes 
the coming caresses of the moon. The hills across the 
water still wear that vague violet haze they caught when 
the sun began to burn low, but even as you watch they are 
becoming green and soft and cool, already inviting the 
night winds and the deep shadows and the fragrant dews 
of summer. It is altogether beautiful, altogether serene. 
No song pleads in tremolo, no music tinkles afar, but 
the quietest lull in the world has settled over the placid 
water; Menaggio’s day is done. 

That blue water and those hills—you wonder if such 
beauty lives anywhere else on earth; such still beauty. 
such fresh beauty, beauty born of enchantment and the 
magic cup of some long-dead sylvan genius. This is the 
beauty that has been glowing before your eyes all the 
live-long afternoon since you bade adieu to the wet peb- 
bles at Como. And as you watch the blue, impassive 
water, you feel that it, too, must know what charms it has, 
and what loveliness looks down upon it from the slopes 
of the towering hills. 

Pleasant it is now, as the evening begins to drift across 
the lake, in memory to go over the voyage; to instil the 
soul of life as well as you may into the day’s deserted 
joy. Go back for the moment to the little Como city and 
forget that Monte Crocione is at your back rising fear- 
lessly against the parting daylight and bringing the shad- 
ows to Menaggio. 

It is not a broad sheet of water that flows down to 
Pliny’s city, Como-town, now so busy with her silk in- 
dustry. If it were a river, one could call it a majestic and 
superb stream ; and in truth one feels that one is sailing up 
a beautiful river, with the shores on either side ever within 
clear view. And such shores! Not far-stretching green 
plains, nor easy billowy hills joining hands along the edge 
of the water, but mountain slopes sometimes eight thou- 
sand feet in the air, and peering down upon the lake as 
on a great canon stream finding its way between their 
banks. And all the way those hills are richly wooded 
with giant chestnut trees, and trees of laurel and olive and 
wild fig. There are countless little villages cut cameo- 
like into the hills, their red and white houses clustering 
like a rose-garden against the green olive trees. There 
are hundreds of villas, girt about with masses of orange 
flowers and magnolias and banksia roses and wistaria, 
and long pergolas of vineyard blossoms; there are cool 
glens where overhanging branches in their meeting make 
cathedral archways of twilight; there are tumbling, hurry- 
ing cascades flashing in the sunlight like endless ropes of 
pearls. The great trees on the hills, the fair shrubs on 
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the low banks, the villas, the terraces, the blue gleam of 
the lake, the blue dome of the sky—it is all that raptured 
lovers of Italy can wish. Cernobbio, Nesso, Tremezzo, 
Cadenabbia, Bellagio—even the names are music—Menag- 
gio and home. 

After the glories of the southland, and—one may not 
deny it—the fatigue that sometimes comes in grasping 
glory, there is no place that will give the traveler more 
rest and relaxation than will Menaggio. To watch the 
sun dance and glitter on the sapphire waters. to see its 
last rays burn golden in the west, to behold the moon dawn 
from behind the great cypress trees—you need do no more 
in this little town. Here there is time to read, time to 
write, time to talk. Or you may saunter idly through the 
streets, visiting the shops where the native silks are sold. 
or watching the children playing along the way. 

If the fever of the road gets into your blood again, and 
the desire to see the world all about that the sun is shining 
on so gladly, there will be no bar to your wishes at Menag- 
gio, for the roads are long unto weariness, and the high 
hills are green and blossomy, and the gardens of the gods 
are asking you to come. 

Some bright morning set out early before the dew has 
left the roses beneath your window, and travel down the 
road that comes from Cadenabbia. It is a winding way, 
now in shadows, now in the glow of the full sun, and 
there are asphodels by the roadside, and golden-hued 
laburnums, and the columbines are growing within your 
very reach. Soon you will arrive at your destination, 
Loveno Superiore, one thousand feet above your own 
gardens. The Villa Vigoni is here, and from its terraces 
you will be glad to look down upon the valley. 

There lies Lake Como, blue and shimmering in the sun- 
light, reaching forth its three arms in the direction of 
Colico and Lecco and Como. Menaggio is beneath you, 
advancing gracefully into the bay, her houses showing red 
and white amid the giant cypresses. Over the sparkling 
lake Varenna sits beneath the ruins of the Torre del Vizio. 
Midway the two, and looking impartially upon both of the 
tiny cities, stands Bellagio on the wooded promontory of 
Serbelloni, which cleaves the lovely Como waters in twain. 
It is a happy hour you may spend here on the heights, 
gazing down on the dream cities of the valley, and watch- 
ing the sunlight glisten on the jeweled surface of the lake. 
You will think Pliny was wise to build at Bellagio his 
villa “ Tragedy ” as a supplement to the “ Comedy ” near 
Lenno; you will approve of Virgil’s whilings on Como; 
and you may well wonder how many other Latin gentle- 
men sought the gracious rest that dwells among the hills 
and glens of this region. As you still look down, thoughts 
more grim may come, and misty visions of armies vast 
and terrible that once marched down the borders of the 
lake. For it was through the passes about this Larian 
Lake and the lakes behind, Lugano and Maggiore, that 
the Roman foes of old broke into the fair plains of Lom- 


bardy. The war-song of Gaul, Carthaginian, and Goth 


made echoes through the vales, as the long lines of fight- 
ing men saw the Alps behind them and the coveted Italy 
at their feet. 
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Down the curving road, and to the lake-side again. 
Noon-tide is pleading with you to seek the shadows of the 
veranda, and it is usually safe to follow the bidding of 
the skies. 

But there are afternoons also in Menaggio, as you 
soon learn; and they are not for the siesta merely, im- 
portant though that may be. It is on an afternoon, no 
doubt, that you will take a motor-boat for Cadenabbia 
down the bay. The water will be sparkling in the sun- 
shine, and the little foamy waves will flake prettily off 
your keel, leaving a long, widening glint of futile com- 
motion behind. And then in a few minutes you see Cad- 
enabbia, with the Villa Carlotta and the Castello Ron- 
coni, two of the most exquisite villas that the upper Como 
waters can show you. 

Or go to Bellagio. Who can forget the hours that the 
little city has crowded with joy? The Villa Serbelloni, 
the Villa Giulia, the Villa Melzi, with their magnificent 
grounds; the long fair sweep of Como’s opalescent wa- 
ters toward Gravedona and Colico; the Lago di Lecco bid- 
ding adieu to the mother sea and flowing on to Lecco; 
the sister branch continuing the mission of beauty toward 
Como; the fruitful terraced mountains across the water. 
with trellised vines and stretches of maize looking down 
on cross-tipped chapels and stuccoed cottages ; the motor- 
boats flashing in the bay; the steamer leaving the landing 
and furrowing over to Tremezzo; the crimson hour of 
sunset ; the twilight shadows creeping over the still grand- 
eur of mountain and lake; the little stars beaming from 
the blue; the moon rising, and glowing in fairy effulgence 
over all the sea and land: Bellagio will never be forgotten 
by those who have sought her charms. 

But the end will come to all this. You will rise some 
lovely morning, early perhaps, and go out upon the wide 
lawn or into the garden that slopes toward the lake. The 
air will be keen and fragrant, the birds will be piping in 
the joy of dawn, the earth will be glad of its freshness 
and its greenness, and a glistening veil of dew will be 
clinging to its morning face. The flowers will seem red- 
der than ever, and whiter than ever, and yellower and 
bluer than they were on the yesterday. And the lake will 
be a flawless gem resting against the blue-grey setting 
of the crenellated hills. 

But for you there will be a touch of sadness everywhere 
in this scene of joy. The notes of the goldfinches will 
seem to verge into plaintive strain; the low, gentle whis- 
pering of the wavelets against the sand will come as a sob- 
bing of tears; the pungent, penetrant sweetness of the 
moist earth will:seem not so grateful to the soul as in the 
morns of the past. For to-day is your last full day on 
Lake Como. 

To-day you will walk for the last time through the little 
streets that you love so much and will miss so much, but 
which will live quite happily without you. You will see 
the Italian peasant women plying their tasks with hope- 
ful hearts; you will see the vendors of silk displaying 
their fair-hued wares in the shaded shops; and the little 
children will run past you as they chase one another in and 
out the alleys. The forenoon will wear away and slip 
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into the after hours when the pink and white houses begin 
to think of rest, and the wine-shops of the playing of mora 
and the twanging of mandolins and much singing of song. 

When at a later hour you come out into the evening, 
the twilight is gliding into deeper dusk. The steamer has 
long ago gone, and the ripples have all been smoothed 
out, and the shadow of the mountain is growing darker 
on the water.. The last foot-fall of the singing workmen 
returning home from the vineyards has ceased echoing 
along the roadway. Night comes, and the stars. Up from 
the village is borne the melody of a mandolin and a fair 
young voice, 2 slender thread of music blowing across 
the dark; and from down the lake floats occasionally the 
soft far tinkle of the bells of the fishermen. At the 
white beach, when a gentle breeze breaks the peace of 
anchorage, the little boats are nodding to one another, as 
if telling the story of their day’s journeying. And across 
the waters glow the lights of Varenna. 

Nights can be glorious at Como. How many nights 
have you watched those stars blossom forth, and that 
moon ride aloft in crescent or in all-blown brilliance. How 
many times have you read the thoughts of the contem- 
plative lake, as the bright hours sped away. How often 
have you joyed in looking upon your own white villa 
etched against the dark mass of the trees. But to-night 
there is a difference in it all. It is the difference that 
has been haunting you all day. For to-morrow, even 
while the odors of the new day will be fresh, and the 
flowers and the birds will have ever so many whisperings 
for you, and the groves of ilex and pine will be calling 
and calling, to-morrow must you hasten away into the hills. 
So now while the glory of the moon is full upon you, and 
upon the velvet grass, and the blue hydrangeas, and the 
sleeping fountain, and the Greek columns of the great 
porch yonder, while the peaceful lake is a dreaming 
splendor, all silver to the night, it is best to say farewell. 
But there is no word of parting that can measure your 
heart of love; there is no tender song that can voice your 
grateful soul; there is no smile, no tear, that can tell the 
princess of the world the exquisite keenness of your 
pain, as you pass from her caring and her face into the 
far away. 


UNHEEDED VOCATION 


You should have walked those cooler garden ways 

With others, whose low, sweet-toned voices drift 

Across the silken stillness of the days, 

And farther down, where twilight shadows shift. 

You should have known the high, swift, rushing sweep 
Of singing wings that pass by in the night, 

And felt the palest amber call of deep 

Far-gleaming prayers, from blue stars burning white. .. . 


You have not loved enough the garden ways, , 
And you have followed other voices now. 

So, gaily, shall you dance on down the days 

And never know the dear pain of their vow; 

Your golden hair shall always glint the sun, 

But lovelier far you would have been—a nun. 


ELEANORE L. Perry. 
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Montmartre 


Extra M. E. Frick 


O* a hot July evening we visited Montmartre. All Paris 
was celebrating the Fourteenth. The shops were 
closed, the streets swarmed with people. Every little 
court was a carnival center decorated with banners, strung 
across the streets, from window to window. Lanterns 
and paper féstoons hung from every conceivable place. 
The ground was strewn with gayly colored, chipped paper 
and discarded, burst balloons. Children blew shrill horns 
and whistles. Students danced fantastic steps along the 
middle of the Boulevard. Everyone that could be out 
was on the streets making merry. Every side-walk table 
in Paris was filled with gay-hearted Frenchmen, sipping 
their wine and singing their songs. 

Upon such a night we climbed the steep steps to Mont- 
martre. We went to pay a visit to the famous shrine of 
the Sacred Heart, national monument, gift of a nation, 
situated on the “holy mount” as is called that elevation 
overlooking Paris. Here in the heart of a colony, cele- 
brated in history as the gayest spot in a gay city, rests a 
house of perpetual adoration and prayer, a Basilica 
where all hours of the day and night watch is kept before 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

In the midst of such an assembly of wordliness the 
Basilica of the Sacred Heart stands guard. The huge 
white building, favoring the Spanish style of architec- 
ture, with its many domes and cupolas, looks down upon 
care-free Paris, not in admonition, but in tender protec- 
tive solicitude. On the summit of the facade is a statue 
of the Sacred Heart, sixteen feet high, with uplifted 
hands outstretched in blessing. 

Approaching Montmartre from the Rue de l’Opera 
all streets seem gradually to wind towards the hill. At 
the fout of the cliff a lift, which makes the ascent in a 
little time, carries one to the top for a small remunera- 
tion. On the days of pilgrimage the sodality men and 
women, who come in large numbers, mount the steep 
steps to the heights above, bearing their national flag 
and sodality banners, and singing their Montmartre hymn 
as they ascend. 

A high, wooden fence encloses part of the Basilica to 
shield it, as it were, from the outside world. It is such 
an ordinary wooden fence that, in America, it might sur- 
round a circus or ball-ground. Its common ugliness leaves 
one unprepared for the exquisite beauty within. The 
immediate neighborhood of the Basilica is not by any 
means prepossessing, either from the religious or the 
artistic standpoint. Poverty, pleasure, sin all have left 
their indelible mark. The fence, ugly as it is, stands like 
a sentinel telling the world: “Thus far shalt thou come 
but no farther.” 

Pushing open the heavy doors of the Basilica one is 
startled by the twinkle of lights and the glitter of gold. 
The great mosaic figure of Christ above the choir domin- 
ates the entire edifice. The gleam of precious marble, 
the sheen of silver and gold, the magnificence of candel- 
abra and chandeliers tell it is a well-loved place of de- 
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votion adorned as only the French can adorn, heaping 
splendor upon splendor until the eyes blink at the dazz- 
ling sight. Every Department in France is represented 
in offering. Every column, large and small, bears an 
inscription telling the Department, the city, the town, that 
paid for its erection. All France is represented in that 
mosaic structure. As long as it stands on the Mount of 
Martyrs the Basilica of the Sacred Heart will show that 
a grateful people faithfully fulfilled their vow to God, a 
vow made in those dark days of the war of ‘70 when their 
very existence as a nation was threatened. On the right 
stands the Chapelle de l’ Armée, St. Michael’s chapel, 
ex voto of the French army. On the left is the Chapelle 
de la Marine in memory of the sailors, with many side 
chapels dedicated to the saints. Very conspicuous, 
though very beautiful, are the gigantic silver statues 
of the Sacred Heart and one of Our Lady and the Holy 
Child. 

Hither, by night, the men of Paris come to keep watch. 
They take their turn, hour after hour, during the night 
keeping watch before the Blessed Sacrament. While 
Paris plays Frenchmen pray. Like Moses on the moun- 
tain, with uplifted hands, they supplicate a merciful, for- 
giving God. These men come from the organization 
called the Adorers of the Sacred Heart. It is a very 
simple well-loved society in France. The confraternity 
is divided into different groups. Nocturnal adorers 
spend one or more nights a year before the Blessed 
Sacrament. One of the few obligations is to hold oneself 
in readiness when called by the parish priest to take part 
in public religious demonstrations, to be present at exposi- 
tion on First Friday, to keep a holy hour when possible 
on Thursday. 

A night visit to Montmartre is very inspiring and very 
edifying. On a day of pilgrimage the very atmosphere 
seems saturated with the piety of France. Up the steps 
climb the pilgrims, with their torches, and gay-colored 
banners. The tramp, tramp of their marching feet 
re-echoes on the stone steps as the army of Christ proudly 
mounts to salute their Great General. Their voices raised 
in sacred song herald their approach. On reaching the 
plaza without the shrine the pilgrims get an exceptional 
view of the gay city as it twinkles and shines in the 
night. The hilarious mirth of the Montmartre colony 
heightens the sense of worldliness in the picture—it is a 
hilarity that frightens one. Disrespect, blasphemy, seem 
part of that night crowd. Curious eyes follow the pas- 
sers by. Quips and jests and bantering words greet the 
ears. Girls toss gayly colored papers, youths are drunk 
with the pleasures of life. Through it all hundreds and 
thousands of pilgrims pass daily to lay their- hearts at 
the feet of Christ. 

When the heavy doors of the Basilica have shut out 
the noise and confusion of the Montmartre colony the 
scene suddenly changes. Before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed, France bows in love and atonement. All day 
long throngs come to pay homage. Every night at eight 
o'clock there is Benediction. Then the people slowly 
withdraw, leaving the men who are scheduled to keep 
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watch through the night. Men of state, lawyers, doctors, 
professors take their place, side by side with the poorest 
of the poor. In’France it is an honor to watch a night 
at Montmartre. Wearied business men, tired workers, 
students, old and young go up night after night of every 
day of the year to pray together and beg Christ to save 
their beloved France. 

It is a striking contrast that is presented on either 
side of the huge swinging door—heaven within, the world 
without. Close by the gayest, wildest center in Paris is 
to be found one of the quietest, sweetest, most soothing 
spots on earth. 

The night we visited the shrine a girl on crutches made 
the journey from Paris. She came to the foot of the hill 
in a taxi. Like many others she chose the steep steps and 
followed the long winding way to the Basilica. Evidently 
it was not her first visit: She, too, stayed for rosary, 
Benediction and procession, and then prayed long and 
fervently before saying her final good night to her Divine 
Master. 

As we entered the church the vast throngs stood while 
the Magnificat was played. The edifice was filled with 
the volumes of voices. The “men of France,” divided 
into their groups of associates, adorers, or apostles of 
their society—one vast black mass of humanity—filled the 
center of the church. Like a grand choir the congrega- 
tion in one voice made its profession of faith and chanted 
the invocations to the Sacred Heart. Before the exposed 
Sacrament a mighty procession formed, each man with 
his lighted candle, taking his place in a long, orderly line 
that slowly wound about the church. The priest mounted 
up behind the altar and from the large ostensorium he 
took the smaller one which he carried in procession. 
Slowly the body of light advanced down the aisle. It 
was symbolical of the faith of France enkindling all before 
it. 

After Benediction, while the words of the Montmartre 
hymn were still ringing in our ears, we made our way 
back to the city. Behind those closed doors the men kept 
vigil. All night long they said their prayers or sang their 
hymns, renewed their pledges for the Faith of their 
country. While Montmartre stands, there stands also the 
religion of the people in France! 


PRAYER FOR FERTILITY 


Send blue rain, O God, swift spears of blue rain 
Slanting through the barren furrows of my mind. 

Of old there were harvests fruited with bright pain 
And garnered by steel hands cruelly kind; 

Of old with the murmuring growth of young grain 
Beauty grew and there was grist to grind. 


But now, O God, a saffron-spotted thirst 
Sprawls monstrously across the breasted field 
Draining the life stream which had nursed 
The singing grain. The very roots of song are sealed 
In dust. Send rain, O God, blue floods of rain to swell 
and burst 
These choking coils of silence that the soul may stand 
revealed. 


C. T. Lanuam. 
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Education 


The College Graduate Undergoes 
; Adjustment 


C. J. Freunp 
OHN JONES, the Arts and Science graduate whom 
Father Black had advised to go into industry, had 


got himself into difficulties. . 
“I don’t know what is the matter,” he complained to 





Father Black in the latter’s room one day late in the . 


summer of his graduation, “ but everything about my 
job seems queerly wrong and I feel unhandy and stupid 
in everything I do. I feel as if I had been forced into 
a world for which I was never intended. I expected that 
it would be something like this at first, for a few days 
or a week or so but now I have been working for over 
two months and the situation is very little improved. For 
one thing, the work is much too easy mentally. My mind 
is unoccupied and free to worry and speculate idly be- 
cause the work is so mechanical. Moreover, I have been 
unable to discover any trace of the romance of industry 
which you described so vividly shortly before graduation. 
{cf. America, Oct. 10, 1925]. I am afraid that I have 
begun a line of work for which I am not qualified and 
the only thing which prevents me from turning to some- 
thing else is that I do not know where to turn.” 

Somewhat to Jones’ surprise, Father Black displayed 
no emotion at what he was told but sat calmly and began. 

“There is nothing unusual about your difficulties and 
nothing particularly serious although I fully appreciate 
that you are troubled by them. There are very few college 
graduates, no matter in what business or profession they 
may be engaged, who do not complain of the same thing 
as you do shortly after graduation. You are in a period 
of adjustment to your new mode of life and the period 
is painful, I grant you. For many years your entire life 
was devoted almost exclusively to your education; you 
lived in an academic atmosphere. Very abruptly now you 
have been thrown into new surroundings in which differ- 
ent purposes and attitudes prevail. The making and sell- 
ing of steel, and commerce and manufacturing in general, 
are something far different from educational activity. You 
are learning to look at things from a new viewpoint and 
are gradually forgetting the students’ way of doing things. 
You are not yourself conscious of doing it but your sur- 
roundings are forcing the change on you and it is a pain- 
ful process. Unfortunately you feel the pain but cannot 
see what is being done. It is the change which hurts you 
and the ‘change only. 

“College training is a preparation for life and life’s 
work; in your case, for industry. The college training 
was intended to endow you with a keen, energetic mind. 
In your case this purpose has been quite well accomplished. 
Moreover, college training should develop a man’s moral 
qualities, his ambition, his diligence, his will-power, his 
sense of right and wrong and all that sort of thing. These, 
too, are quite well developed in you. It is now your part 
to take these mental and moral qualities, this complete 
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problems of industry. This, however, you cannot do 
immediately. You must first become familiar with indus- 
try. A general may be a most superb strategist but he 
cannot and will not exercise this ability at any time until 
he has thoroughly studied the geography of the situation 
and the position and condition as well as the numbers 
and organization of his enemy and his own troops. So 
you cannot apply your mental and moral abilities in indus- 
try until you are perfectly familiar with industry. And 
just as the general finds the study of a situation less to 
his liking than the subsequent planning of his operations, 
so you are impatient of the drudgery of learning the de- 
tails of industry which must precede the application of 
all your powers to the solution of industrial problems. 

“As far as the romance of industry is concerned, I 
do not expect that you will feel it much for a number 
of years. Your view of industry is restricted to what you 
see immediately about you and that is probably not par- 
ticularly romantic. Before you can fully understand the 
romance of industry you will need to rise to a position of 
at least such eminence that you can see the inter-relations 
of the many elements of industrial activity, and you 
must also have your mind free from worry and care. 
This will come in time as you grow more used to your 
surroundings. It may take a year or two, possibly longer, 
but it will come. 

“In a way, it is a great advantage that your work is of 
such a nature that your mind is free much of the time. 
The more quickly a college graduate learns to understand 
his work in its widest relations rather than in its restricted 
applications, the sooner will he be able to utilize all his 
mental and moral powers. If your work, which is rela- 
tively unimportant, would require complete mental con- 
centration it would have a very confining effect upon 
you. As it is, your mind and your attention are free 
much of the time, permitting you to observe as much 
as possible in every day’s work and to think about what 
you see and hear and thus acquire a knowledge of all 
phases of the industry in which you are employed rather 
than of your job only.” 

Determined to demonstrate that at least some of his 
trials were really serious, Jones vigorously renewed his 
complaint, though he felt that the worst had already been 
told. 

“ But, Father, this work that I am doing is beneath 
the level of a college graduate; it is degrading. I would 
not care about this myself but people seem to think that 
I am a failure. They hear that I am laboring, and when 
I tell them that this work is part of an apprenticeship 
or training course they are obviously skeptical. My 
classmates very freely laugh at me and I have frequently 
been asked very sarcastically by men out at the plant of 
what value all my education is to me.” 

“TI can easily understand your position and I sympa- 
thize with you. Ridicule is hard to bear especially from 
those whom one likes and respects. I should like to talk 
to some of your friends, but I fear that I might speak too 
sharply. In the first place, if they do not know all about 
the modern method of training men for industrial careers 
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they are what I am afraid I must call uninformed. The 
practice of college graduates undertaking apprenticeship 
courses has become so general that I am really surprised 
that’ any people of the class with whom you associate 
cannot understand your motive in doing this work. There 
is a very important reason why it is necessary for the col- 
lege graduate in industry to begin his career as a common 
laborer. I called this to your attention when I spoke 
to you last spring. Workingmen and others in industry 
will not respect and cooperate with a superior who has 
been placed over them without having, in their estima- 
tion, earned his way to the position. A college graduate 
may be qualified for a supervisory position but unless 
he has worked his way to that position through every 
inferior grade, either in the same establishment or else- 
where, and has earned each successive promotion by 
ability, he will not receive the cooperation of those sub- 
ject to him. And unless the college education has qualified 
the graduate for earning these successive promotions in 
rapid order, the education has been partly futile. Your 
first promotion now seems ages in the distance but it 
will come sooner than you expect and others will follow 
more quickly still.” 

“There is another difficulty which worries me,” and 
the young man spoke in a tone and manner which in- 
dicated unmistakably that it was the last. “ Just what 
lies ahead of me? What will I become after I have com- 
pleted this apprenticeship? What will I be five or ten 
years from now? What is the succession of promotions 
by which I will advance from where I am today to vice- 
president or something like that? There is about this whole 
situation a breathless uncertainty which makes it im- 
possible for me to even think clearly at times.” 

Father Black smiled while the young man delivered 
himself of this final speech. It was a little smile at the 
start but it grew as the boy continued until, as he con- 
cluded, the priest fairly beamed upon him. 

“Rub your eyes, boy, can’t you see it? You wanted 
adventure, you wanted romance, you wanted excitement 
and you wanted a thrilling existence. Do you remember 
last spring when you told me of your longing for all these 
things? You have them in this very uncertainity of 
which you complain. Your old heroes never knew what 
was before them, unless they could see the approach of 
death as they often could. Your life from now on can 
no longer be certain because nobody can foretell indus- 
trial and business conditions. It is all something of a 
gamble at best. But the uncertainty of your future gives 
to your daily life a tone of adventure which makes it 
thrilling enough if you have the right attitude. And it 
is a matter of attitude in final analysis, this business of 
romance. Even piracy must be dull to the one who 
makes it dull for himself. Was it not the life of a pirate 
which you once enumerated among other careers as quite 
ideal ? ” 

“Don’t tell me any more, Father, I am laughing at my- 
self already,” Jones protested as he reached for his hat, 
“T am more grateful to you for this talk than I can 
tell.” 















“Oh, no, stay awhile, 1 am not through with you yet, 
I have only begun. Sit down and fill your pipe again 
with this tobacco.” 

And when Father Black finally was through late that 
night, John Jones was in a happier frame of mind than 
he had been for many months. 
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Fixing Wages 
Rosert E. SHORTALL 


E include in our definition of capitalist a person 

who contributes to industry either cash or prop- 
erty. Some radicals insist that the owners of the source of 
raw materials form a class distinct from capitalists. We 
are told that a monopoly of the source of raw materials fol- 
lowed the so-called expropriation of the people from the 
land, and that this monopoly is the fundamental injustice 
of our present economic system. We cannot agree with 
the limitation of the term capitalist to those persons who 
keep their surplus wealth in the form of cash or credit. 
In fact a capitalist is a person who retains wealth in any 
form.* A person who turns his surplus cash into oil 
properties or mines is still a capitalist although he owns 
a source of raw material. 

Somebody must own the sources of raw materials even 
under a proletarian Government. If the Government 
owns them then the Government is a capitalist exercising 
as absolute monopoly, under the direction of the politi- 
cians. But the problem is still more involved; either the 
Government will or will not sell the raw materials, as 
distinguished from their source. Control of the output 
is as effective for the capitalists as control of the source. 
The Government, if it sold, would have to find its cus- 
tomers among those able to pay. If the Government 
will not sell, then it will have to operate all industries 
to the completion of the finished article... And the problem 
is still further involved; either the Government will or 
will not distribute and sell the finished article direct to 
the consumer. An honest statement of the idea behind 
the radicals’ distinction between capitalists who have in- 
vestments in industrial properties and other capitalists, 
is that as individual fortunes are usually in the form 
of credits, therefore if the radicals can seize the underly- 
ing properties then all credit will vanish, and with the 
credit will disappear values, and with the values will dis- 
appear individual fortunes. 

A word about the workers. We all realize that the 
workman and his family should be properly fed, clothed 
and sheltered. Either we believe that God has com- 
manded us, for His sake, to be as thoughtful of our fel- 
low-beings as we are of ourselves; or we know that a 
contented animal gives the best work; or we realize that 
our security is threatened by that spirit of revolt bred of 
despair in those dark places where unfortunate men, 
women and children are driven by degradation, hunger 
and disease. 

But even when admitting a general principle, its ap- 
plication is postponed during the period of our own indi- 
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vidual well-being. We glibly say, “ Why, the country 
was never more prosperous!” In this regard let us point 
out a few social phenomena that seem to have all the 
force of natural law. First, prosperity, like all social 
benefits, begins at the top of the social structure, and 
becomes exhausted as it works downward. Second, those 
at the top of the social structure are the best able to secure 
social benefits. 

Regardless of the voluminous record of negotiations 
between labor and capital, the underlying issue is very 
clear, namely: Who shall fix the amount of the work- 
men’s wages? 

We like to believe that the workmen have advanced from 
mere “status” to the “right to contract.” Under eco- 
nomic systems through which the world has passed, the 
worker usually was settled in the rut of a definite status 
which determined his welfare. He was either attached 
to a master or attached to the land. Under the present 
system the workman is said to be free to contract so that 
he himself may determine his own welfare. Regardless 
of facts, we can safely say that the workman’s rights to 
contract is universally admitted as a matter of principle. 

Disagreement arises, however, when we proceed to the 
further question as to whether workmen have the right 
to combine for the purpose of fixing their own wages. 
We know that it is not lawful for persons to enter into 
combination for the purpose of fixing the price of any 
article or commodity of common use. However the an- 
swer to our question is that any number of persons have 
the right to combine their efforts for the purpose of se- 
curing either a natural or a legal right. A man has a 
natural right to obtain food at a fair price. Society has 
made this right a legal right by prohibiting combinations 
of individuals to fix arbitrarily the price of food. A 
workman has a natural right to secure a fair wage for 
a fair day’s labor, and whether or not society makes this 
right a legal one, nevertheless workmen have the right 
to combine for the purpose of securing such a wage. 
Needless to say, the combined workers must use reason- 
able and just means for a reasonable and just purpose; a 
principle sometimes overlooked. 

As oft repeated and forgotten, labor is not a commod- 
ity. It is a natural duty imposed on man for his self- 
preservation. Opposed to that duty is the workman’s 
right to the fruit of his labor. The workman must work 
to live, and his work is in vain unless it produces at least 
enough for him to live on. Surely it would be a crime 
crying out to Heaven to take a workman’s labor for a 
whole day and not give him enough food to sustain him 
through the day. But even to give him enough food, or 
money for food, would not fulfil the purpose of his labor. 
Out of his labor he must provide for the ordinary neces- 
sities of life such as food, shelter, clothes, and for the 
usual course of human existence such as births, deaths, 
accidents, sickness and old age. He and his family must 
be able to live as human beings should. If he does not 
receive sufficient to support himself and family in de- 
cency, then he must seek charity, or send his wife and 
children out to work. 
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A workman has an obligation to support himself and 
his family, and, if he is in fact a free agent, he cannot 
contract for his labor at a wage that would prevent him 
from fulfilling his obligation. For illustration, a farmer 
who knows that he must cultivate at least five acres in 
order to provide for his family, would be doing wrong if 
he cultivated only one acre. If he, in fact, owns or 
possesses only one acre, then, under the circumstances, 
he must fulfil his obligation by some other means than 
by farming that one acre. Therefore we can say that, 
actually, a workman’s freedom of contract begins with 
a living wage. But—and there is a serious but—if he 
is compelled to accept less than a living wage, he does 
so either because of natural causes or because of the in- 
justice of his employer. In neither case has he any free- 
dom of contract. If a man continues to work for an 
employer who either cannot afford or refuses to pay him 
a living wage that workman no longer possesses freedom 
of contract, but has slipped back into an economic status 
—he is attached to a master or to a job. Under such 
conditions two remedial courses might suggest themselves ; 
first, intervention by the Government; and second, com- 
bination by the workers. The Government can take in- 
direct action, as by immigration laws, or direct action, as 
by minimum-wage laws. The workers can take indirect 
action, as by restriction of apprentices, or direct action, as 
by collective bargaining. 

Arbitration between employers and employes should 
be encouraged for the purpose of determining the ability 
of the industry to pay an adequate wage. Such arbitra- 
tion contemplates close cooperation between workers and 
employers, participation by the workers in the manage- 
ment of the industry, and access by the workers to the 
facts underlying the industry. Such arbitration should 
be directed toward making the interests of workers and 
employers identical. 

The respective rights of the workmen and the owners 
to the earnings of industry will be considered in our next 
paper. 


Note and Comment 

Resolutions of 
the N. E. A. 
HE Federal Department of Education is not dead 
yet. It seemed to some to have received a lethal 
blow or at least a serious wound when the Curtis-Reed 
Bill failed to be reported out after the investigations of 
the Senate Committee this Spring. An impression then 
existed that the N. E. A. had amended its ways and had 
swung over to the support of a compromise in the Phipps’ 
Bill. But as this Review has pointed out more than once, 
one failure or many will not dampen the Association’s 
ardor, for they evidently intend to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all eternity. Insisting that the Curtis-Reed 
Bill embodies the program which they have consistently 
advocated all along, in the first resolution of their final 
meeting in Philadelphia on July 2, they urge Congress 

to pass the bill. For, say they, 


The Federal Government has long recognized its obligation in 
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the field of scientific inquiry and has promoted the welfare of 
all the people through the activities of the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Labor. We hold that economy and 
efficiency demand that the activities of the Federal Government 
dealing with education be consolidated in a Department of Edu- 
cation, under the leadership of a Secretary with a seat in the 
President’s Cabinet. 

And of course not to control but to “ promote” edu- 
cation. “Economy and efficiency!” To all the readers 
of AMERICA and to all who have followed the proceedings 
of the Senate Investigating Committee this has a familiar 
ring, reminiscent of the arguments used againsi the bill. 
Another resolution, more happy and commendable, 
passed in the final meeting approves of memorializing 
Congress to put a stop to the transportation in interstate 
commerce of obscene and indecent literature, pictures, etc. 
This evil cannot be efficiently remedied by the present 
Congressional enactments which deny the privilege of 
the mails to such matter, unless the transportation through 
other means be rendered impossible. 


‘ 





A National 
Catholic Exposition? 


A MONG the notable features of the recent Eucha- 
ristic Congress was the Christian Art Exhibit at 
the Municipal Pier. Occupying two miles of floor space 
and embracing a church goods section, a mission exhibit 
and a display of original Catholic paintings, it was easily 
the greatest thing of its kind ever held in this country. 
It is estimated that it was visited by nearly a million and 
a quarter people. Mission and educational exhibits were 
also attractive features of the two outstanding national 
Catholic conventions that followed close upon the Con- 
gress, those of the Students’ Mission Crusade at Dayton 
and the Catholic Educational Association at Louisville. 
All three were literally eye-openers to most of the visitors. 
The enthusiasm they aroused suggests that the time is 
perhaps growing ripe for a great National Catholic Ex- 
position that would feature various aspects of Catholic 
activity in the country, not indeed for economic gain or 
as a mere display of the glories of the Church but as a 
stimulus and inspiration to our people. Many of them 
are only indifferently acquainted with those manifold 
activities that make Catholicism vital and practical in 
every day American life—our educational, mission and 
charitable work, our social and benevolent organizations, 
our sisterhoods and Religious Orders, the Catholic press, 
Catholic art and letters, etc. Doubtless the execution of 
such a project would be Mundeleinian even as was the 
Congress but in the next decade or so is it not possible 
that some of our enterprising and zealous Catholic laity 
working with the ecclesiastical authorities could project 
such an exposition and carry it to a successful comple- 
tion? At least it seems something to think about. 





The Catholic Press 
Association Meets 


T is unfortunate that, owing to the overshadowing im- 
portance of the Eucharistic Congress, some note- 
worthy Catholic conventions and meetings of various 
kinds were forced into the background. Not the least of 
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these was the convention of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion which met in Detroit on June 17, 18, 19. Especially 
gratifying was the large and representative attendance 
of members of the Association from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The discussions and resolu- 
tions of the convention all tended to insure greater co- 
operation between the Catholic newspapers, magazines 
and news services. This year, for the first time, the 
magazines held a separate sectional meeting. Officers of 
the C. P. A. elected for the coming year are: Simon A. 
Baldus, assistant editor of the Extension Magazine, 
president; Rev. E. J. Ferger, editor of the Catholic 
Union and Times, of Buffalo, vice-president; Benedict 
Elder of the Record, of Louisville, reelected secretary ; 
Charles J. Jaegle of the Observer, of Pittsburgh, re- 
elected treasurer. Aside from the practical advances in 
Catholic journalism furthered by these conventions, these 
meetings of the C. P. A. have another important effect. 
They serve to draw the attention of the Catholic reading 
public to the existence of a Catholic press, and they should 
certainly awaken Catholics to a recognition of the fact 
that this press is a stimulant and guide and educator of 
Catholic thought second only to the school system in im- 
portance. It would seem to follow that the press deserves 
support. If the meetings of the C. P. A. should succeed 
in creating this consciousness in the Catholic public the 
delegates would feel that great progress, very great prog- 
ress indeed had been made. 





Judge Talley and 
Mexican Repressions 
HE latest excursion of the iniquitous Calles Govern- 
ment in brazen defiance of human rights has called 
forth from former Judge Alfred J. Talley a strong pro- 
test against friendliness with the robber Government. 
The eminent New ‘York jurist who is Chairman of that 
city’s Catholic Club’s Committee on Catholic Interests, 
characterizes the action of the Mexican Government as a 
move outdoing Soviet Russia in “a system of religious 
persecution without parallel in recent times.” Referring 
to the apathy of the Administration at Washington he 
calls attention to the grave inconsistency of preaching 
about the ideals expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our moral leadership in inspiration to all 
liberty-loving people, and at the same time holding out 
the hand of fellowship to the brigands who trample under 
foot all the fundamental rights which we champion. 

We, who solemnly declare in our Constitution that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press or the rights of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances, stand idly by and see all these rights of humanity 
denied to Catholics in Mexico and continue to maintain friendly 
relations with them despite the well-recognized fact that recog- 
nition by one Government of another is something more than 
a formality and implies an approval on the part of the recognis- 
ing Government of the fundamental ideas and practices of the 
recognized Government. 

The Judge heartily agrees with President Coolidge who 
said, speaking for the Sesquicentennial Celebration, that 
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Americans “ must pledge anew in every generation their Literature 


faith in the ideals expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and observe the nation’s natal day in such a 
manner as to carry inspiration to all freedom-loving peo- 
ple,” but he is evidently unappreciative of the view which 
considers the fundamental rights of freedom-loving peo- 
ple merely their own internal political affair. He is under 
the impression that if we concerned ourselves about our 
moral leadership in this hemisphere and our dignity as 
champions of human liberty we would act, not only talk, 
but act in a manner consonant with our well expressed 
sentiments. 





Shrine of 
Martyrs 
HE summer months are popularly selected for “un- 
day pilgrimages to the Shrine of Martyrs at Auries- 
ville, New York. The present-day pilgrim sailing up the 
beautiful Hudson or riding through the lovely Mohawk 
Valley has little except the monuments to remind him of 
the inconveniences and hardships that faced Jogues and 
Goupil in their day. The Shrine is more beautiful than 
ever this year with the improvements that have been 
made. But progress in this direction is dependent on the 
generosity of its friends. Those who wish to visit are 
always welcome and there are accommodations at the 
Shrine Inn for any who wish to stay for a retreat in such 
inspiring surroundings. Sunday pilgrims may hear Mass 
at 11:45 at the Shrine but it is better to receive Holy 
Communion before setting out on the journey. He who 
has had the privilege of assisting at a pilgrimage will re- 
turn again and perhaps bring another with him to enjoy 
the same spiritual experience. If he is generous and, be- 
sides, blessed with this world’s goods, he may even wish 
to donate a statue or contribute to the building of a small 
shrine or in some other way further the ideal of beauty 
with which the directors propose to honor fittingly the 
Blessed American Martyrs. If so, he may write to the 
Rev. Francis X. A. Byrne, S.J., Martyrs’ Hill, Auries- 
ville, N. Y. 





Central Verein Urges 

International Peace 

T HE seventieth general convention of the Central 
Verein, held in Springfield, Ill., June 25 to 29, as- 
sumed an international character this year because of the 
presence of many foreign Church dignitaries. It marked 
also the first American Catholic demonstration in the in- 
terest of world peace and conciliation. Significant of the 
broad outlook and Catholic sympathy of this organization 
were the resolutions pledging allegiance to the Holy 
Father; honoring the Kingship of Christ; condemning 


the Mexican religious persecution and endorsing the’ 


Catholic position towards secret societies. Their’ Emi- 
nences Cardinal Faulhaber and Cardinal Piffl, Bishops 
Berning of Osnabrueck, Hefter of Klaegenfurt and 
Waitz of Innsbruck, Monsignori Seipel, former Chancel- 
lor of Austria, and Kreutz, chairman of the German 
Caritasverband, addressed large audiences on the duty of 
Catholics in the promotion of world peace. 








The Victorian Background 


Heten Moriarty 


I* his essay, “ Of Adversity,” Bacon says: “ We see 
in needleworks and embroideries it is more pleasing. 
to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, 
than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a light- 
some ground.” Using this application we choose to be- 
lieve that the Victorian background, while neither sad 
nor solemn, has the advantage of lively figures and many 
of them, of rich arabesques and vivid colorings, if in- 
deed it lacks the pageantry and parade of the days of 
Queen Anne and of Elizabeth the gorgeous. A spacious 
tapestry it is, too, whose perspective leads the eye fa: 
afield. If the figures are a bit more stiff and seem to walk 
more sedately, it is perhaps because in a previous age 
they pranced gaily acoss a brief stage whose curtain was 
definitely rung down by the somewhat austere hand of 
the nineteenth century. 

If the two previous centuries brought new ways of 
thinking and gave birth to genius in imaginative writing, 
it was left for the nineteenth to branch out in a different 
fashion, and, whether circumscribed or not, to give to the 
world a brighter galaxy of created images than any other 
age in the history of literature. For now, the novel, 
which has been called the Cinderella of literature, came 
into its own for the first time. 

Entertaining reading was at first a treatise, as witness 
the Tatler and the Spectator, until along came Richardson 
and Fielding, engrafting their views of life and character 
on these essays, and lo, the first novel, discursive and tire- 
some, it is true, but nevertheless constructing that attrac- 
tive thing, a story! Came then the romantic revival with 
its healthy egotism and enthusiasm, much of which spilled 
over into the Victorian era, giving to its realism many 
high and lovely tones. This, too, outlines more firmly the 
figures in our background, relating them, in never ending 
procession, to succeeding figures painted on a different 
but not less glowing canvas. 

If it is true, as has been asserted, that it is in the best 
work of lesser writers that the spirit of an age has its 
fullest expression, then no other age, with the possible 
exception of our own, has revealed itself so voluminously 
or so well. In England there was peace. The French 
revolution and its influence had passed into history, and 
the few small colonial wars had little effect on the litera- 
ture of the day. Thought, therefore, reacted upon itself 
and became insular, though with the spread of scientific 
research came an increased hunger for intellectual food, 
while the Education Act, making education compulsory 
up to a certain age, soon produced a large and eager army 
of readers. These began to look upon the novel as 
a doorway to delight out of their drab and meager lives. 
For that is what literature is to the majority, an escape 
from life, and this is one reason why the romantic must 
ever prevail. 

If Mr. Boffin was consumed with simple admiration 
of Silas Wegg because “ All Print was open to him,” 
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how much more so the plain Briton, to whom “ All 
Print” revealed itself as a perfect Aladdin’s Lamp of 
never ending wonders? Romance with all its charm and 
sweetness touched many neutral lives for the first time 
and showed them bright horizons and fair fields they 
had never dreamed to tread. Perhaps, though I doubt 
it, realism is more artistic, but to one whose habitat is 
a noisome alley or ugly street the only story worth while 
pictures wide thoroughfares and handsome dwellings. 

The Victorians accepted realism, but they demanded 
romanticism and they got it in full measure and running 
over. They were conventionally romantic, though, grasp- 
ing at the proprieties with a firm hand. This was an in- 
evitable reaction against the grossness of the earlier 
regency, and which became so ridiculous that men could 
not smoke in public nor could women ride bicycles. It 
was a people ripe for moral righteousness over whom the 
innocent young queen began to reign. Carefully and 
simply reared, she at once threw all her influence on the 
side of the moralities, an influence which was soon to 
impregnate the writings of the day. Naturally there were 
not lacking iconoclasts to attack what they called binding 
conventions and over-sentimentality. Carlyle and Mat- 
thew Arnold were among these and Thackeray amused 
himself and his readers by satirizing snobbishness, 
smoothing the way, perhaps, for Hardy, who took the 
first step into realism in “ Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” 

But the creations of the imagination are the figures that 
make the Victorian background. Their authors are there 
too, static personalities whose faces grace forever the halls 
of memory, but their creations, the creatures of their fer- 
tile fancy, they are not static; they live and move and 
smile and weep, pose and dip and languish, always in- 
triguing and always new. In an entirely different way 
from the hand that created them they are immortal, for 
they become in time a part of those who have come to 
know and love them, much as Bella Wilfer becomes a 
part of every charming, foolish, sentimentally mistaken 
young girl. 

Every aspiring young man can see himself in Pip, and 
if he is worth his salt he envies Pip and Herbert that 
heroic if futile trip down the dark river to save Mag- 
witch. And Mrs. Poyser’s comfortable philosophy, is it 
not our own, as well as Rosamond’s selfishness and Lyd- 
gate’s helplessness? How often have we gone down into 
the engulfing waters with poor Maggie and Tom, weeping 
salt tears over their tragic fate! Nor are we comforted 
later when we see Stephen and Lucy at the twin graves. 
Perhaps it is poetic justice that they are happy, but still 
the unreasoning heart of the ages will ache over Maggie 
and refuse to be comforted because she is not. - 

There are plenty of solemn figures to stress the tragic 
note. We have Jane Eyre and her Rochester ; Lady Isa- 
bel Vane and Mr. Carlyle, closely pursued by Francis 
Levison; the busy Cranford people; scintillant Diana of 
the Crossways, Evan Harrington, a sacrifice to snobbery ; 
the degenerate Tito who would rather be pleasant than 
be right; Rienzi, glorious and convincing; Timothy Tit- 
mouse, and de Morgan’s Joseph Vance—de Morgan who 
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though a contemporary of Dickens is likewise his literary 
son. And Carlyle’s heroes, strong in character and pur- 
pose if a trifle didactic and tiresome. Moving across the 
tapestry with something of the lost pageantry of an earlier 
day are Tennyson’s highly idealistic figures, Arthur and 
his knights, Sir Galahad, the Lady of Shalott, and Ros- 
setti’s glowing with all the beauty and grace and mysticism 
of those of the Middle Ages. He it was who stretched 
the canvas to the embattled stars where “ The Blessed 
Damosel leans out from the gold bar of heaven.” There 
too set Newman his insignia, so high and so sure that no 
late sunshine has been able to dim its golden luster. 

A canvas so expansive as the one we are regarding is 
put to it to exhibit all the many and diverse figures that 
the picture demands. At that many of the figures are 
apt to be crowded into corners from whence they peer 
out at us shyly and yet with a persistency which finally 
wins our attention. In fact it is a canvas of moods and 
can match our own, “ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe.” Plain fun is there, and grotesquerie, satire and 
subtlety, robust laughter, and for those who like quiet 
humor it is found “ sober, steadfast and demure.” Mul- 
titudes of figures and figurines fill the interstices, sinking 
betimes into those brilliant threads and outlines not for- 
gotten or overlaid though held over from a previous age. 
For one age is the heir of the other, whether it will or 
not, and tapestries are as old as the world is old, as color- 
ful as life and as illimitable as eternity. 

The Victorian was a spacious age, self-conscious, grow- 
ing aware of a new culture, a posing and yet withal a 
simple age, the age of innocence and at the same time of 
a certain calculated sophistication, an age that fancied it- 
self and was very serious about it. Not such a gay age 
as far as literature was concerned, but nevertheless a 
happy, fun loving, satirical, quipful, caricaturing age. 
They seem to have lived life roundly, these people, to 
have savored their portion of it with a real gustatory de- 
light. And their enjoyment colors the canvas with the 
rich pigments of a salient and saving humor, giving that 
touch to the background which is like the reflected glow 
of the descending sun. 

A great deal of mud and many stones have been cast 
at the Victorian era in literature. Much opprobrium has 
been heaped upon it by an age that has left its moralities 
and conventions so far behind that the casual question 
obtrudes itself, “ Where are the morals of yester year?” 
To be called a mid-Victorian is a term of reproach from 
which the modern writer or what not flees with a shud- 
der. It may be apropos here to recall Turner’s retort to 
a would-be critic of a friend’s painting. “No one,” de- 
clared the critic, “ever saw a sunset like that.” “ Ah,” 
was Turner’s retort, “ but wouldn’t you like to?” 

Would we not like to be mid-Victorian if we could 
paint into the imperishable background of all literature 
such immortal figures as those limned by Dickens, Thack- 
eray, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronte, Anthony Trollope, 
the Brownings, Tennyson, and a host of others? The 
background was Victorian, but it is also ours. It is the 
priceless heritage of the ages. 
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REVIEWS 


Our Lady, Mediatrix of All Graces. By RapHart O’Con- 
NELL, S.J. Baltimore: John Murphy Company. $1.25. 

There is a special mission for this little book. All Catholics 
should learn to understand the significance of that glorious 
title which the Church in our day has bestowed on Mary, 
Mediatrix of All Graces. True, it contains nothing that is not 
already implied in the teachings of the Scriptures and the 
Fathers, on which it is founded, but it reveals, as no other 
title could, the extent and minuteness of Mary’s intervention 
in our behalf. In explaining and triumphantly vindicating this 
great title which rightly belongs to our Mother, Father O’Con- 
nell has done an admirable work. He has dealt with his sub- 
ject in a manner that should satisfy the most inquisitive mind. 
There is no lavishness of diction, but a simple, dignified and 
direct presentation of facts. He indulges in no exaggeration 
and calls for no drafts upon mere credulity, but establishes 
by convincing arguments his great thesis, which successive 
Pontiffs have not hesitated to champion, that all graces, with- 
out exception, come to us through Mary’s active intervention. 
How this doctrine accords with the position of Christ as our 
One Mediator with the Father is no less clearly shown. The 
book will greatly increase an intelligent love of Mary and de- 
serves to be widely circulated. J. H. 





Shakespeare: A Survey. By E. K. Cuampers. New York: 
American Branch, Oxford University Press. 

“Romeo and Juliet” illustrates the role of irresistible destiny 
in human life. Bottom as a comic figure challenges equality with 
Falstaff himself. “Richard the Second” would make an admirable 
opera and calls “less for acting in the naturalistic sense than for 
a rhetorical and measured declamation.” In the same play Shakes- 
peare draws a fundamental human distinction between Boling- 
broke, the man of deeds, and Richard, the man of dreams and 
fancies. In “King John” Shakespeare pruned the “ obsolete 
Protestantism” of the earlier play and stressed the emotional 
possibilities of the Arthur theme. Malvolio in “ Twelfth Night ” 
probably had his historic prototype in Sir William Knollys, the 
Comptroller of the Royal Household under Elizabeth, and the 
sprightly Maria may well be a portrait of “the audacious and frail 
Mary Fitton.” Such are some of the views offered in this book 
of little prefaces to the great plays. Mr. Chambers does not try 
to be clever or even original in his studies and estimates, but 
he has something to say and generally says it interestingly. These 
essays were first written some twenty years ago, but age has 
not decreased their charm or their practical value to the student 
of Shakespeare. The book is well worth a place in every school 
library. - ae 





The Pageant of America. Vol. 5. The Epic of Industry. 
By Matcotm Kerr. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

The Pageant of America. Vol. 11. The American Spirit in 
Letters. By STANLEY THomMAS WititiAMs. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 

The Pageant of America. Vol. 13. The American Spirit in 
Architecture. By Tatsotr FAuLtKNER Hamutn. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 

The best encomium of these instructive and entertaining books 
is that they have lived up to the generous promise of the earlier 
volumes of the series of which they are part. Content and form 
should both create a wide demand for them among the American 
reading public for they give us three fascinating accounts of 
various aspects of American activity interestingly told, enhanced 
by copious choice illustrations and supplemented by excellent 
indices. They are a series of magnificent epics that tell the 
story of heroes and their accomplishments in the realm of in- 
dustry, letters and art. “The Epic of Industry” recounts the 
story of coal and oil and steel and iron and lumber and similar 
industries in the country, concluding with a brief sketch of the 
history of organized labor in the United States. “ The American 
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Spirit in Letters” epitomizes the various movements which from _ 
pioneer days have colored our literary output and recounts the 
contributions to letters of our more distinguished authors from 
Captain John Smith to contemporary writers. “The American 
Spirit in Architecture” describes the development that has taken 
place in building, from the primitive huts, wigwams and log- 
cabins to the beautiful structures with which we are now familiar, 
and the influences at work to bring about their modifications. 
In volumes like these the choice of materials to be selected from 
the immense mass offered must naturally depend a great deal 
on the personal opinion and taste of the editor. However we are 
inclined to feel that in the story of American literature South- 
erners and Westerners will miss some of their local idols—an 
Abram Ryan, a Father Tabb, a Charles Warren Stoddard, an 
Ina Coolbrith, a Harold Bell Wright. Personally we were dis- 
appointed not to find included in the magnificent panorama of 
our buildings such splendid and typical structures as St. Louis 
Cathedral, Stanford University and Boston College. But these 
and similar omissions hardly mar the general impression left 
by “The Pageant of America.” The same is to be noted of 
occasional slips in proof-reading, though listing Brownson as 
Browning in the index of Volume XI is hardly pardonable. 
W. LL. 





What Have You Got to Give? By Anceto Patri. New 


York: Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.00. 

As antidote to the bustle and rush and worry of your crowded 
days this series of fifty-two essays will be welcomed for the 
half-hours when you want something readable and at the same 
time worth reading. For Mr. Patri has collected some of the 
best of his short essays which have attracted so much attention 
of late in the magazines and here he publishes them to delight 
a larger audience. The style is easy and reminiscent of classic 
models. The content is optimism, a sane cheerful philosophy of 
life which sees beauty and reason for encouragement in every- 
thing great or small, even in the younger generation of today! 
Because Mr. Patri has faith in life he insists on discovering the 
fitness of things. There is a gleam here and there of originality 
and always an uplifting and enriching thought, for the author 
practices his own preachment, “ Think, for your soul’s sake, 
think!” | mm ef 

The Genesis of the World War. By Harry E_mer Barnes, 
Pu.D. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

In his article, “Capital Punishment Condemned,” published 
in the June issue of Current History, Professor Barnes writes: 
“There is not the slightest iota of choice allowed to any indi- 
vidual from birth to the grave.” And in the preface to “The 
Genesis of the World War” we read: “ since the miss- 
ing link accomplished the feat of launching homo sapiens on 
his career.” Yet “The Genesis” has to do with culpability and 
inculpability, with justice and morality. However, one must not 
be too meticulous. “ The Genesis of the World War” in matter 
and manner is an arresting book, to some doubtless convincing, 
to others a challenge. Starting from the basic causes of wars 
Professor Barnes surveys the general historical background in 
Europe from 1850 to 1914, and points out that Germany was 
no more responsible than any other nation for the system that 
predisposed Europe for the conflict. Proceeding to an examination 
of the immediate causes of the war the author concludes that 
the recent documentary evidence proves that Germany not only 
did not will the war but was distinctly opposed to its outbreak. 
There follow chapters on the revisionist viewpoint, the liquidation 
of wartime illusions and finally an appendix on the literature 
of war guilt. The work, occasionally pointed with epithet and 
trenchant phrase, commends itself to interested readers by reason 
of the numerous documents quoted, and references to authorities 
and citations therefrom. But when Professor Barnes treating of 
the possibility of over-population ever becoming a vital cause for 
conflict writes “that various methods for the artificial and con- 
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scious limitation of population should be embodied in any com- 
prehensive and farsighted scheme for the elimination of war, 
and it is here that the advocates of pacific international relations 
may well link hands with proponents of birth control” damage 
is done to the Professor’s scientific worth and one wonders if 
the advocates of pacific international relations would be happy 
to meet the company to which Professor Barnes would introduce 


them. : ie 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Practical Dramatics.—The Little Theater movement has done 
much to popularize the drama and has inspired many amateur 
artists with the urge to produce and stage their own compositions. 
But artists are proverbialiy improvident and impractical, and many 
a worthy effort has failed, many a piece of art drifted into un- 
merited oblivion because of the lack of sensible management. It 
is to help on such laudable ambitions and to equip the directors 
of amateur dramatic groups with the practical knowledge indis- 
pensable to them that Frank Shay has published “The Practical 
Theater” (Appleton. $1.50). This is a manual which abstracts 
entirely from the artistic and confines itself to hints on the 
practical side of management. Such vital points as organization, 
royalties, selection of plays, stage-managing, financing and pub- 
licity are summarily and clearly treated. The book contains a 
great deal in its few pages. 

Another book dealing with the practical side of the drama is 
“Drama in Education” (Century. $2.50), by Grace Sloan Overton. 
It is designed primarily for directors of dramatic groups and those 
who wish to use the drama as a vehicle for education. The 
authoress in the technical part of her volume essays to discuss 
the psychological basis which she finds in the dramatic impulse 
revealing itself even in infants and she stresses the importance 
of this impulse in education, with special reference to religious 
education. The second half of the book discusses the technique of 
producing, of costumes, lights, colors, etc., and contains a list 
of subjects for tableaux, masques and playlets. Teachers and 
community workers whose duties include dramatic training of 
children will find many helpful suggestions here. The list of plays 
should be supplemented from Catholic sources, for the author- 
ess is a sincere Protestant. 





——s 


For Little Ones.—A new edition of “ Mysteries of the Mass 
in Reasoned Prayers” (Longmans, Green. 75c.), by Father W 
Roche, S.J., brings this very practical child’s prayer-book to its 
forty-first thousand copy. New pictures and prayers make this 
ninth issue an improvement over its predecessors. The prayers 
are plain prose though printed in broken lines to remind the 
reader to go slowly and pause frequently for meditation. They 
are all grouped under four leading heads———Edith M. McLaugh- 
lin has edited as the first of the American Cardinal Series of 
readers for children, a pre-primer, “ Ready to Read” (Benziger), 
which parochial school teachers should welcome.——Three Ginn 
books for beginners are: “The Beacon Gate to Reading,” by 
M. E. Sullivan and Philena M. Cox; “ First Lessons in Learning 
to Study,” by Ernest Horn, Prudence Cutright and Madeline 
Darrough Horn; “The Land of Play,” by Irma Ketchum and 
Anna L. Rice——Emma Serl, through a fable from Squirrel- 
land, would teach courtesy to little ones in “ Everyday Doings 
at Home” (Silver, Burdett)——-In “ The Houses We Live In” 
(American Book Company), Frank G. and Frances Carpenter 
offer children an industrial reader on shelter, a treatise which 
even their elders will enjoy. 





The Ethics of Liberal Judaism—In “The Key to Faith” 
(Macmillan), translated by Herman Frank, Michael O. Gershen- 
son, Russian literary critic, approaches his subject by taking the 
theology of the Old Testament as a literal record of the crudest 
possible superstitions, and ends by discovering that the zenith of 
“faith” lies in fidelity to what Catholic philosophers call the 
In his rhapsody of blasphemies there is no place 


natural law. 
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for whole classes of Biblical terms and phrases inimical to his 
thesis, far less for a Messianic expectation or, indeed, any con- 
scious direction of Hebrew religious thought towards a greater 
future. 

At the opposite extreme stand three American lectures of 
Israel Abrahams, Reader in Talmudic at Cambridge University, 
on the concept of “ The Glory of God” in Biblical and Rabbinic 
literature (Oxford University Press, American Branch, $1.25). 
They are marked by vast erudition, suggestive thought and gen- 
erally sober judgment, and couched in a style as graceful and 
facile as it is precise’ Yet true to English university form, the 
lecturer charms us with a wealth of varied data, all plainly per- 
tinent to his subject, without committing the indiscretion of any- 
where betraying either thesis or conclusion At all events, it ap- 
pears that God is both transcendent and immanent in man; that 
“ Messianic” means merely “eschatological”; that Jesus was 
inferior in wisdom to some other teaehers; that the norm of 
morality is to do all for the glory of God, and that those who 
fail to conform thereto will ultimately be saved none the less. 
The volume is chiefly interesting for its interpretations of the 
Rabbinical mind. Naturally, not all of the subjects which the 
author handles are equally familiar to him. The briefest in- 
quiry into the historical meaning of St. Ignatius’ motto Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam would have prevented its condenmation as 
an expression of fanatical presumption. 





Varia.—Highly edifying and praiseworthy it is that amid his 
other labors the Right Reverend Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop 
of Cleveland, has devoted himself to the composition of several 
devotional hymns which, with others, have been compiled in a 
neat handbook, “ Diocesan Hymnal” (Fischer. 25c.; organ ac- 
companiment, $1.00), a collection of hymns for Communion and 
Confirmation. To these are added a Gregorian Mass, Responses, 
a few Benediction hymns and others. The Motu Proprio of Pius 
X is making a gradual but sure advance. 

The “Little Atlas of Catholic Missions” (Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 25c.), pocket-size, statistical but not 
bewilderingly so, sets forth in brief account, tabular record and 
excellent maps present day Catholic missionary activity: personnel, 
missionary and native; Orders and Congregations responsible; 
total population, Catholic population and institutions. 

In “Social Service” (N. C. W. C.) members of social study 
clubs have a convenient combination text and note-book. Out- 
lines on eight subjects including the Family, Children, the Aged 
and the Immigrant, are supplemented by questions on the subject 
of the outlines and a list of references for further study. Blank 
pages for notes follow each outline. 





School Texts for the Fall.—‘ Chemistry and Its Uses,” by Wil- 
liam McPherson and William Edwards Henderson has been re- 
printed for secondary schools by the Ginn Company. From the 
same publishers comes “ Junior Latin Lessons,” by Benjamin L. 
D’Ooge and Dorothy M. Roehm. For French students, F. C. 
Sumichrast has edited Dumas’ “Les Trois Mousquetaires,” 
Héléne Harvitt has edited some “Stories and Sketches,” by 
Georges Duhamel, and Marjorie L. Henry has edited “ L’Appel 
de la Route,” by Edouard Estaunié, the two last volumes being 
contributions of the Ginn series, “ Contemporary France in Liter- 
ature.” “Geography of Connecticut” (Ginn), by W. S. Dakin, 
will have a local appeal——-Gertrude M. Walsh in “ Por Espana ” 
(Allyn and Bacon. $1.00), attempts to provide in current idiomatic 
Spanish reading matter for second-semester classes. The de- 
scriptive material of the volume aims to give a true perspective 
of Spain by presenting various aspects of Spanish life, an im- 
possible task without some account of the religion of the people 
of which nothing is said by the author. From the same firm in 
their series “ Academy Classics” comes a reprint of John M. 
Avent’s “ Book of Modern Essays” ($1.20), a volume that in- 
cludes selections from such authors as Chesterton, Lucas and 
Benson in England and Miss Repplier in America. 
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The Vengeance of Hurricane Williams. Whelp of the 
Winds. The Splendid Rascal. The Flower of the Flame. 
Things Greater Than He. The Tents of Jacob. Mr. Bottleby 
Does Somethiug. 

In “The Vengeance of Hurricane Williams” (Doran. $2.00), 
by Gordon Young, Hurricane Williams, a trader in the South 
Seas, reputed a pirate and the murderer of a bishop, has been 
outlawed with a price upon his head. In reality he is the victim 
of systematic calumny and his reputation has been thus blasted 
by enemy traders mainly because he interfered with their brutal 
treatment of the natives. Being a man of strong character and 
varied resource, he bides his time and then seizes the opportunity 
to inflict a vengeance which well accords with his peculiar tem- 
perament. The author is at his best in giving us pictures of 
the island dwellers, which while intimate and vivid are not 
marred by the usual descriptions of primitive races. 

A dog, just plain dog, who typifies the man, a lashing storm 
buffeting both in their mad struggle to find shelter, the cross 
characters of a frontier Western town, a girl tending her recluse 
father, and love that overcomes all obstacles, even a charge of 
murder—these are some of the elements that go to make up 
Rufus King’s latest romance, “ Whelp of the Winds” (Doran. 
$2.00). It is a thrilling tale of rough characters, at times vulgar 
with the uncouthness of such new places; but withal one cannot 
but like the man and the dog. 

Most assuredly “ The Splendid Rascal” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00), 
by George Challis, belongs to the department of fiction. What 
promised at first to be a first rate tale of the English pirates 
and murderers of the Spanish Main, degenerates into a bigoted 
caricature of the Inquisition in New Spain which, of course, is 
under the direct control of the Pope of Rome. The seeker for 
horrors will here find aplenty, and, no doubt, unless he has a 
sense of humor, be thankful for the feast of fiendish cruelty 
which the author of this remarkable work so generously pro- 
vides. The story can cheerfully be commended to the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Stories decorated by the lurid colors of passion are too often 
to be found in the forefront of the best sellers of the day. “ The 
Flower of the Flame” (Macaulay. $2.00), by Louise Gerard, is 
indeed a worthy companion to “A Son of the Sahara.” It is 
a story of a vendetta in which one Lucian Delauney vows upon 
the ruined body of his dead sister that he will return in kind 
the same fate upon the sister of the girl’s betrayer. The accom- 
plishment of his evil purpose is the story that Louise Gerard 
should blush to tell. 

Luciano Zuccoli is introduced to English readers in Eloise Park- 
hurst’s translation of Le cose piu grandi de lui, “ Things Greater 
Than He” (Holt. $2.50). It is the story of the soul career of 
Giorgio Astori, a little Italian boy who succumbs in the strug- 
gle against things greater than he, a lonely childhood, a long- 
hidden grief and the grievous disappointment of his first boyish 
love. The novel is full of naturalness, and poignancy in the 
revelation of this fragile, sensitive, intense soul. The back- 
ground, unfamiliar to most English readers, is the home life 
of a respectable bourgeoise family in Rome. The author’s frank- 
ness of detail and expression is hardly refreshing. 

The sad tale of the sufferings and aspirations of the Jewish 
race is a moving theme for a story—and the true story or even 
part of it would be high literature. Let us hope that Hyman 
Cohen in “The Tents of Jacob” (McBride. $2.50), has given 
a very imperfect and distorted view of it. Relieved only by a few 
glimpses of the sad beauty of Jewish communal life in White 
Russia, this book is a narrative of darkness, sordidness, cruelty 
and unfaithfulness. 

The curator of a small town museum is the title figure of 
“Mr. Bottleby Does Something” (Doran. $2.90), by E. Tem- 
ple Thurston. What he does is to emerge from a fumbling, 
abstracted misogynist into an ardent lover and husband, with 
his museum assistant the instrument of the change. The setting 
is English, and the small town folk furnish a background which 
the author employs to advantage. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed m 
this department. 


Cross and Flag at Eucharistic Congress 
To the Editor of America: 

Looking out of my window on the seventeenth floor of the 
La Salle Hotel, which is twenty-four stories high, one night 
during the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago, I beheld a beautiful 
and highly significant sight. Several hundred feet from the ground 
towered a tall, tapering church spire crowned with the cross. It 
was bathed entirely in a soft, silvery light, and stood out against 
the dark sky like an angel of light pointing the way to heaven. 
Fascinated, I gazed for several moments at the lovely vision. 
Then, turning to the right, I beheld at the distance of about a 
block further south and at about the same height as the cross, 
without any visible sign of support but glowing in the glare of 
an invisible spotlight, the most beautiful flag in the world—the 
Stars and Stripes flapping and snapping and whipping in the 
wind, and saying as plainly as any flag can say it: “I am the 
Guardian of Civil and Religious Liberty!” 

Were it not for that beautiful Flag and the glorious principles 
it stands for, the Twenty-eighth International Eucharistic Con- 
gress, the most sublime profession of Faith in the Holy Eucharist 
the world has ever witnessed, never could have been held in the 
United States of America, or anywhere else on this earth! “ Long 
may it wave o’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave!” 


White Bear Lake, Minn. Wo. F. Markoe. 


A Mission Doctor’s Message 


To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

It is perhaps invidious for a mission doctor to attempt a review 
on Mr. Floyd Keeler’s unique book “ Catholic Medical Missions.” 
One can however thank him for it most warmly. It is unique in 
many ways; one is that it is written with the heart’s blood of 
missionaries, doctors, and converts both from Protestantism and 
from paganism to the one Apostolic Church. It is like a whole 
series of autobiographies, very much condensed, and fully under- 
stood by only a few. 

I have news from an Indian missionary that a recently con- 
verted doctor has reverted, owing to the apparent apathy of Cath- 
olics as to the missionary opportunities of the doctor. I know of 
convert doctors who have left the missions where they are so 
desperately needed (not only from the merciful point of view, 
but from that of helping to breast the overwhelming Protestant 
competition) because there seemed no apparatus, no organization 
even to give them what every Religious gets, board, lodging and 
clothes. Two very old convert doctors in India, who have kept 
the Catholic flag flying in evil report and good report, are now 
in old age, still working and still unprovided for. It does not 
serve pour encourager les autres. 

This book of Mr. Floyd Keeler, who knows how very dif- 
ferently Protestants deal with converts, whether from paganism, 
or from other sects, or “ from Rome,” and most of all when they 
are educated and capable, is in itself a mission to any Catholics 
not yet awake to medical missionary questions. 

The trouble is, that on the missions themselves, the mission- 
aries are usually too hard up to afford to buy books of propaganda. 
It would be a most sapient and unique good work for any lover 
of books to buy up hundreds of this book on “ Catholic Medical 
Missions,” get a list of missionary institutes in the East and send 
them one each on the sole condition that they would use it, 
“read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it,” and do the same 
according to his (or her) powers to all Catholic schools and hos- 
pitals in the United States, and some in Europe. English is now 
much read in the continent of Europe. The book is so fully il- 
lustrated by excellent and most unique photographs that even one 
whose knowledge of English was not very exact would derive 
much information, and better still inspiration, from this book. 
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I am struck everywhere I go with the poor use so many good 
neople make of books. A book which would have reioiced a 
poor priest Or convent on some mission, or a school of native 
Christian boys or girls, is sold for ten cents to a dealer and per- 
haps-never put into circulation again. To me, brought up to rev- 
erence above all others the Book, it is pitiable to see so many 
a foreign missionary with a hunger for books, never or rarely 
satisfied. Having, nolens-volens, to be a good deal of a nomad, 
I have every now and then to jettison some beloved books. The 
eagerness with which they are accepted, and all but fought for, 
by my missionary and other friends, has been to me more 
pathetic than humorous. 

Periodicals are welcome to missionaries, too, serious as well 
as amusing, secular as well as pious, learned as well as popular. 
“The bow cannot always be bent.” The exile of the worker in 
foreign fields is hard enough to bear, but books and magazines 
from home do much to relieve it. As cold water to the thirsty 
soul so is good news from a far country. May I plead also for 
wholesome popular works on hygiene, nursing, ambulance work, 
and tropical medicine, as well as all other sorts of medical aid? 
I have known missionaries whose only book of medical reference 
dated eight years back! Let these be sent direct to various 
missionaries. I am sorry I have no funds to undertake the work. 

Durban, Natal, S. Africa. Marcaret Lamont, M.D. 





{The Catholic Medical Mission Board, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City, will be glad to correspond with any one who might 
be interested in Dr. Lamont’s suggestion —Ep. Amertica.] 


Due Honor to Spain 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Attacking America’s favorab'e attitude towards labor a 
est critic” facetiously scored the editors by saying: “ Your idea 
of a wonderful national labor situation is either Russia 
or Spain, which kicked out the Jews, their only enterprising peo- 
ple, and since that time has declined into a joke.” 

I do not know the writer’s definition of a joke, but if by such 
he means a nation free from divorce and apacheism, from nar- 
cotics and suicides, from birth-control and moonshiners, from 
“trustism” and Tea-Pot-Dome scandals, then Spain certainly 
claims such an honor. Our homes are pure and fruitful, larceny 
and Communism are unknown among our workingmen, nor has 
our country experienced the evils of Bolshevism or of crime 
going unpunished at large. We have bull fights, of course, but 
these are far less brutal than prize-fighting, and even less danger- 
ous than an ordinary game of football at Annapolis or West 
Point. 

I cannot say whether Washington Irving ever wrote what a 
“modest critic” attributes to his pen, describing: “the arduous 
labors of one Spanish fellow making his daily bread by camping 
on some tower and fishing for swallows with a hook.” I am 
sure, however, the American Ambassador to Spain does not enter- 
tain that idea of the Spanish people, nor does the ordinary Amer- 
ican tourist who travels here with his eyes open and his intellect 
alert. 

Spain, we are told, declined into a joke since the Jew left her! 
I wonder who discovered America and the Philippines, giving 
birth to nineteen nations without any wholesale extermination of 
the natives. I wonder who produced the famous Leyes de Indias, 
without equal among all codes. I should like to see a “ modest 
critic” matching from among his own nation men of such literary 
genius as Cervantes, Calderon and Lope de Vega; such painters 
as Velazquez, Murillo and Rivera; such sculptors as Montafiés, 
Mateo and Benlliure; such scientists as Ramon y Cajal, Carracido 
and Recassens; such orators and statesmen as Maura, Mella y 
Cambé6—and a host of other illustrious men whose names I need 
not enumerate. 

Spain maintained Europe free from the Turks by defeating 
them totally at Lepanto, and from the Arabs by her victory in 
Granada; Spain contributed more than any other nation to the 
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decline of Napole ric tyranny by her he. im during the war 
of Independence in 1808, and even now her vic__- over the Riffians 
means a defeat ‘ Communism and anarchy. 

Moreover Spu is the only country in all —urope entirely free 
from foreign nu. al debt; her coin rates third in the world; 
her industry and a,,.:culture are of great importance; her interna- 
tional influence is <aily increasing and her interior peace and 
order are simply marvelous. Does “a modest critic” know these 
facts? I suspect he has erred more through misinformation than 
maiice. I am sure that, if asked to point out the supposed won- 
derful achievements realized by the Jews in Spain, he would 
find himself in a difficult position. He may even have confused 
the Jews with the Moors, for to these he might rightly have at- 
tributed some notable works, such as the construction of the 
Alhambra. But the Arabs themselves, with their subsequent idle- 
ness, prove clearly that, whatever their past deeds might have 
been, these were possible only during their stay in Spain; sepa- 
rated from us, they proved unproductive of any great works. 

Compostela, Spain. Anoprés Lago. 


“Rum, Cyder and Good Beer” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The men who fought for the destinies of America in the pa- 
triots’ ranks in 1776—one hundred and fifty years ago this sum- 
mer—were hardy specimens of manhood as a rule. But in the 
school and other histories of the country we find very little men- 
tion of the sustenance that made them such hardy specimens. So, 
for the purpose of amplifying the more or less complete histories 
of the trying days of ’76, I shall give a little insight into the 
articles furnished for the provisioning of the troops, ordered in 
this case by the Provincial Government of Massachusetts. 

In April, 1776, the resolve for raising a regiment “to defend 
the town and Harbour of Boston” included these items for the 
sustenance of the soldiers: 


One Pound of Bread p day. 

Half a Pound of Beef & half a pound of pork, and if pork 
cannot be had, a pound & a quarter of Beef; and one day 
in seven, they shall have one pound & a quarter of Salt Fish. 

One Pint of Milk, or if Milk cannot be had, one Jill of 
Rice p day. 

One Quart of good Spruce or Malt Beer. 

One Pint Cyder p day if to be had. [Italics are mine.] 

One Jill of pease or Beans or other Sauce equivalent p day. 
Six ounces of Butter p Week. 

Half a pint of good Vinegar per Week p man if it can be 
had. (Massachusetts Provincial Archives, 1776). 

Ship carpenters, employed under General Schuyler at Albany 
during the summer of 1776, received these provisions: 

1 lb % of Pork or Beef & 1 lb of Flour p Day. 

Four Pints of Peas per Week. 

One Pint of Molasses p Week. 

Half a pint of Rum p Day. [Italics are mine.] (/bid.) 

It seems “Rum, Cyder and Good Beer” were considered ar- 
ticles of sustenance in those trying days. I wonder if General 
Wheeler and his prohibition forces would draw any lesson from 
the above. 


Lowell, Mass. Greorce F. O’Dwyer. 


Immodest Dress 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Saint Teresa of Lisieux, the Little Flower of Carmel, had 
four sisters who all became nuns. One of them, Sister Pauline, 
is Mother Superior of a convent in France. To a shrine in Chi- 
cago, dedicated to the Little Flower, Sister Pauline sent this 
message for the Eucharistic Congress: 

Tell the women of America that, if they desire the favor 
of the Little Flower, they must not follow fashion when 
fashion demands immodest dress. 

As a first step in opposition to indecent dress, Catholic women 
should refuse to wear the one-piece bathing suit. It is worse than 
immodest. 

Chicago. Mary Dean. 


July 17, 1926 

















